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California School of 
Aris and Crafts 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


An Efficient, Thoro and 
Practical Art School 


Regular classes in 

Freehand and Me- 

chanical Drawing, 

Perspective, Let- 

tering, Designing, 

a #& Illustrating, Anti- 

que, Modeling, Life, Water Color and 

Oil Painting, Sketching from the Figure 
and Out-of-Doors. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
in Metal, Jewelry and Primary Manual 
Training. 
DAY, NIGHT AND 
SATURDAY CLASSES 


The school specializes in training Designers, Illus- 
trators, Craftworkers, and Drawing Teachers. Grad- 


uates hold responsible positions in the different lines 
of work. 


Write for Illustrated Circular 
TELEPHONE BERKELEY 3309 2130 CENTER STREET 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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MILLS COLLEGE 


The Only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast 
Exclusively for Young Women. 


Located among the beautiful hills In the 
suburbs of South Oakland, California, close 
to San Francisco, and the great Universities 
of the West. Grounds comprise 150 acres, 
beautified by two running streams, avenues 
of trees, palms and rose gardens. Ten bulld- 
ings, of wood, brick or stone, are well fur- 
nished. A faculty of thirty-elght members 
Includes graduates from Mount Holyoke, 
Wellesley, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Stanford 
University, State Universities of Illinols, Wis- 
consin and California (some with graduate 
degrees from this country, Germany or 
France); also teachers of music and painting. 


Full colleglate courses leading to degrees. 
Entrance and graduation requirements equiv- 
alent to those of Stanford and University of 
California. Training fits students for teach- 
ing regular lines of academic work, and offers 
special advantages for music, art, llbrary 
study and home economics. Well equipped 
laboratories for science. Special attention to 
health of students. Modern gymnasium 
thoroughly oqeee - Outdoor life and amuse- 
ments in the ideal California climate. 
Alumnae in every city on the Pacific Coast. 


For catalogue, address President Luella Clay Carson, LL.D., Millis 
College P. O., California. 

To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco 
via Key Route boat. rom boat take Oakland train, change at Poplar 
Junction for Twelfth and Broadway, there to car marked ‘“‘Mills College.” 


DIETZGEN 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS 


Are the Standard of Design, Workmanship and Quality 


Write for CATALOGUE-N. and aSAMPLE BOTTLE of our celebra- 
ted Free Flowing Waterproof Drawing Ink. 


It will NOT CLOG THE PEN. Itisthe BEST INK FOR STUDENTS. 
If your Dealer does not sell DIETZGEN DRAWING MATERIALS we will supply you diredt. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO., 18 First Street, San Francisco 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





Just a Little Better 


SAN FRANCISCO 
“OVERLAND LIMITED” 


Southern Pacific-Union Pacific 


Ticket Offices 


Flood Building, 42 Powell St. 
Market Street Ferry Depot, 
Broadway and 13th St., Oakland. 


Read— 
ARIZONA, THE 47th STAR 
by Governor Richard E. Sloan 
FREMONT AND THE BEAR FLAG WAR 
by William Simpson 
In SUNSET MAGAZINE for September now on sale at all news stands 
15 cents. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 





MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 

If you desire a 
handsome honestly 
built bench at the 
price you would 
pay for the or- 
dinary kind, write 
us. 

For 15 years the 
NIEDERER 
BENCH 
has been giving 
absolute satis- 

faction. 

We have no agents. 
All benches sold 
direct from the 
factory. 


J. NIEDERER CO. 


MEGRS. | Menzel Treining Banh 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 3409-17 SOUTH MAIN 


Some Successful 
High School Books 


Young & Jackson’s Elementary Algebra 
Jordan, Kellogg & Heath’s Animal Studies 
Coulter’s Text Book of Botany 

Gilbert & Brigham’s Physical Geography 
McLaughlin’s History of the American Nation 
Adams’ Commercial Geography 


Correspondence from Principals and Teachers invited. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


F. EDWARD KAULA 833 Market Street 
Representative for California. SAN FRANCISCO 


Say you saw it im the Sierra Educational News. 
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BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 
We eA Ze 


576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT FOR AGRICULTURE, 
BIOLOGY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
MINING, PHYSICS, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
AND ZOOLOGY. 


OUR POLICY 


QUALITY oF THE Goops WHICH WE FURNISH. 


PRICES tnat are RIGHT. 
INTELLIGENCE w service, insurine CARE- 


FUL HANDLING OF ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES. 


PROMPTNESS in petivery—THis WILL 


APPEAL TO YOU. 


TO INSURE BEST ATTENTION TO YOUR ORDERS YOU MAY 
ASSIST US BY SENDING THEM TO THE HOUSE WHICH CAN 
GIVE YOU THE BEST FREIGHT RATES. SEND ORDERS NORTH 
OF AND INCLUDING PASO ROBLES AND TULARE IN CALIFOR- 
NIA AND OREGON, WASHINGTON, IDAHO, NEVADA TO BRAUN- 
KNECHT-HEIMANN CO.; SOUTH OF THE CALIFORNIA POINTS 
MENTIONED AND ARIZONA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO TO THE 
BRAUN CORPORATION. 


eT lr uS UN rope 


pute: deat ab wentord Jel R LO 
es SOU rosea 


363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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TO THEE, O COUNTRY 


To thee, O country! great and free, 

With trusting hearts we cling; 

Our voices tuned by joyous love 

Thy power and praises sing. 

Upon thy mighty, faithful heart 

We lay our burdens down; 

Thou art the only friend who feels their 
weight without a frown. 


For thee we daily work and strive, 
To thee we give our love, 


For thee with fervor deep we pray 

To Him who dwells above. 

O God, preserve our fatherland, 

Let Peace its ruler be, 

And let her happy kingdom stretch from 


north to southmost sea. 
—ANNA P. EICHBERG 


Sung at the Great N. E.2A. Meeting at Harvard Stadium, 
July 4, 1910. 
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Editorial Comment 


L. E. ARMSTRONG 


OUR ANNUAL N. E. A. NUMBER 


While the greatest interest of the teaching body of California lies 
very properly at home, yet it is well to cast our eyes occasionally toward 
the educational problems and activities of the national field. We are 
a part of the great army of the nation’s surest defenders. We need the 
sense of touching shoulders from Cape Cod to the Golden Gate. It is 
inspiring to realize the mighty front the teachers of America present in 
their battle against ignorance, prejudice, superstition and evil. More 
than anything else the meetings of the National Education Association 
help to a realization of this gallant battle-line, of its unity and its power. 
Since only a few of the teachers of California could attend the recent 
meeting of the N. E. A. in Boston, we are glad to bring to all the teachers 
of the state a few of the many good things presented. A year ago we 
devoted one number to the Denver meeting of the Association. We 
believe that an annual N. E. A. number might well be made a part of 
our permanent policy. 
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A GREAT COMPLEX MEETING 


There seemed to be no great unifying center in the Boston meeting. 
Last year at Denver, industrial education was the great theme, to which 
everything else was subordinated. In our state meetings at Los Angeles 
and San Francisco last December, the care of the physical child attracted 
the major attention. If it is desirable in these big meetings to center 
attention upon some great problem long enough to secure a satisfactory 
reaction, the Boston meeting fell short in this respect. But it was unde- 
niably rich in pleasing variety. Certainly there was something for every- 
body. If there was no all-compelling motif, there was sweet variety to 
satisfy the most captious. Perhaps it is just as well to alternate these 
principles of variety and unity in our great meetings. Who knows? 


A MEMORABLE OPENING SESSION 


The first general session at Harvard Stadium on the afternoon of the 
fourth of July was truly remarkable and soul-satisfying. Short patriotic 
speeches and simple music were the order of the day. There were no 
drawn-out pedagogical disquisitions. The program was singularly rich. 
Think of it—two state superintendents (Blair of Illinois, and Joyner of 
North Carolina), two college presidents (Lowell of Harvard, and 
Jordan of Stanford), one mayor (Fitzgerald of Boston), two governors 
(Draper of Massachusetts, and Kitchin of North Carolina), and the 
President of the United States. Was it not a significant thing that with 
the many great celebrations throughout our land on that day, President 
Taft saw fit to honor the forces of education with his presence and his 
voice! By his presence on that day of all days of the year, the President 
truly embodied a national consciousness and appreciation of the worth of 
our work. Let us never again regard our work flippantly or despairingly. 
Let us endeavor to rise above its perplexing details to a clear recognition 
of its noble goal—the preparation of boys and girls for effective citizen- 
ship in our great republic. Always is it true that each teacher is the 
measure of his own usefulness and happiness. Rightly viewed, our work 
is not a profitless grind. Let us permit no one to take a loftier view than 
ourselves of the sacred worth of our calling. May we have the joy that 
springs from a clear perception that life can be truly measured only in 
terms of service. 
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“A WOMAN PRESIDENT OF THE N. E. A. 


The Boston meeting of 1910 will long be remembered for the 
smashing of a precedent as old as the Association itself. (Was it not 
written long ago that “old things shall pass away”’?) Since the forma- 
tion of the Association more than fifty years ago, the ratification of the 
report of the nominating committee by the active members had always 
been merely pro forma. But this year a rallying cry for a woman presi- 
dent was raised; the report of the committee naming a man for the 
presidency was set aside; and superintendent Ella Flagg Young of 
Chicago, was triumphantly elected. 


While some of Mrs. Young’s support was unquestionably due to a 
feeling that there should be no sex discrimination in selecting officers, the 
balance of power came to the Chicago superintendent in recognition of her 
educational fitness for the position. Mrs. Young’s experience in actual 
teaching has extended from the grades through the high school to the 
university. She also served several years as president of a great normal 
school. Her administration of the Chicago schools has been singularly 


effective and harmonious. In presenting her name to the convention, one 
of her leading supporters said, ““We are not advocating Mrs. Young’s 
candidacy for the presidency because she is a woman. We are urging 
her acknowledged achievements as an educator. We submit that she is 
as good a human being as the gentleman whose name has been presented 
by the committee. The question of sex should not rise.” 


Of course there were some who were shocked at the breaking of a 
custom, and they predicted rocks ahead. This is sheer foolishness. 
There are always those who, devoid of humor, see only disaster when 
they are not at the helm. We believe that the election of Mrs. Young 
will greatly strengthen the N. E. A. through the infusion of new blood. 
Her election will undoubtedly tend to increase the number of women 
active members. In the past there have been only one-fifth as many 
women as men on the active list. In demanding greater influence for 
women in the affairs of the Association, the women have assumed an 
obligation which we predict will be cheerfully discharged through 
increased memberships and by greater activity in the counsels and on the 
programs of the Association. 
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SAN FRANCISCO IN 1911 

It would seem reasonably sure that the next meeting of the N. E. A. 
will be held in San Francisco. But after our experience following the 
Denver meeting, we shall not at the present time assert positively that we 
shall have the pleasure of welcoming the hosts of education next July. 
A year ago the preference of the state directors for San Francisco was 
set aside by the executive committee of the association in favor of Boston. 
Believing there were good reasons for this action, we cheerfully acqui- 
esced in the decision. This year, at the Boston meeting, California 
renewed her invitation to the N. E. A. to come to San Francisco. The 
invitation was unanimously approved by the state directors. In fact, the 
moral claim of San Francisco upon the 1911 meeting was so clearly 
recognized on every hand that no other city extended an invitation. We 
shall look for prompt action by the executive committee comfirming the 
selection of San Francisco as the next meeting-place. 

With a prompt decision in favor of San Francisco, followed by ener- 
getic work, Dr. A. E. Winship, of the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion, predicts that the next meeting of the N. E. A. will be the largest 
and most profitable ever held. A one-fare round-trip rate from the 
Mississippi west has already been secured. It is highly probable that we 
shall have the same favorable rate east of the Mississippi to the Atlantic. 
In this event, the round-trip rate from Boston to San Francisco will not 
exceed seventy-five dollars. With stop-over privileges of three months, 
these tickets will be decidedly attractive. We advise California teachers 
to-write promptly to their Eastern relatives and friends, urging them to 
take advantage of this opportunity to visit California. 


A GOOD MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE 

We extend our congratulations to the people of Los Angeles on the 
selection of John H. Francis as city superintendent. We believe it is 
always sound policy and firm justice to promote a man who has assisted 
in building up a department, provided he is able and worthy. There 
can be no question as to the ability and worthiness of Superintendent 
Francis. As principal of the Los Angeles Polytechnic high school, he 
has gained national recognition as a brilliant leader in industrial education. 
In a marked degree, Superintendent Francis knows how to make educa- 
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tion a part of and preparation for life. Everywhere the foundations of 
the old educational order, based upon the needs of the few, are breaking 
up in favor of more efficient training for the many. By electing Mr. 
Francis the people of Los Angeles have taken a long step in the direction 
whence modern education is tending. We shall confidently expect the 
Los Angeles school department under the headship of Superintendent 
Francis to lead the way in California toward a firmer understanding of 
the relation of the hand to the heart and the head in the great unitary 
process of education. 


AN EXCHANGE TEACHER’S OPINION OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
GERMANY 


Over here teaching is never, as it so often is with us, an interme- 
diate stage, more or less pleasant socially, between college and matri- 
mony, or between college and a law or medical course, or the writing 
of life insurance. The energy, time, and money of these men have 
been devoted to the sole end of becoming teachers. Teaching is their 
chosen life work, and so highly specialized is the preparation for all 
professions that a choice must be made early in life, and he who starts 
on the road to teaching finds it all but impossible to change to another 
profession. In return for the long preparation, rigorous training, and the 
waiting for positions, those who survive the weeding out process are 
picked men, and they get positions that are absolutely secure against 
the attacks of school boards, principals, or parents. 

There are no fraternities, no parties, no class politics, and very little 
of competitive athletics to distract attention from school work. Regular 
hours and close attention to business accomplish much, and at the end 
of 12 years of school life the German boys are about two years farther 
ahead in their studies than American pupils of the same age. It should 
be said, however, that outside of the school, social and economic pressure 
is brought to bear on the pupils to an extent seldom seen in the United 
States. A boy’s whole career depends entirely on the result of his school 
work, and he is never allowed for a moment to forget the fact—From 


an article by J. A. Campbell in The Independent. 
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TENDENCIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
James Y. JOYNER 
President National Education Association, 1910 


NY educational system to be vital and useful in a democracy 
A must have its roots in the life and needs of all the people, 
must be shaped in accordance with the demands of the present 

and the ideals for the future. Not only must the needs of an existing 
civilization be met, but the seeds of future progress therein must be 
sown through education in each generation. Education, therefore, must 


develop the power of modification and mutation as well as the power 
of adaptation. 


In the United States, where the changes in civilization and life 
have been so rapid and revolutionary, it would be exceedingly strange 
and distinctly unfortunate were there not continuous educational discus- 
sion and criticism, fermentation and unrest, experimentation and inves- 
tigation, accompanied by changes in conceptions, systems, and methods 
of education, some progressive and some reactionary. So long as human 
needs increase and human life grows more complex, there can be in a 
democracy no cessation in the development of educational systems. To 
arrest the progress of education is to arrest the progress of civilization. 
A static system of education means a static system of civilization. 


The thoughtful student may easily discern a few potent and per- 
manent tendencies in American education. The greatest good to the 
greatest number and equality of opportunity to all are fundamental 
principles of democracy. One logical demand of democracy, therefore, 
is a system of education that shall provide equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all, and that shall best fit each for the greatest service to 
the greatest number. Out of this logical demand of democracy has 
grown the demand for industrial education. 


In the aristocratic civilizations of the past the educational systems 
were based upon the idea that education was for the preparation of 
the privileged few for leadership. In their life and industry the masses 
of men were left untouched, unlifted, blind followers in the ways 
marked out by the leaders. With the growth of the democratic spirit, 
the recognition of the civil and religious rights of the common man, there 
dawned a new era of liberty. The common man has slowly come to 
understand that there is no liberty without learning, no equality of 
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opportunity without equality of educational opportunity, guaranteeing 
to every child, as an inherent right, the chance to develop to the fullest 
every power in him for effective service. . 

With this new conception of his educational rights, the common 
man first demanded an equal chance for his child to obtain the same 
sort of education that the favored few alone had heretofore enjoyed. 
In obedience to this demand, a system of free elementary schools was 
established, furnishing equality of opportunity to the children of the 
rich and the poor, the high and the low, alike, to obtain therein the 
essentials of intelligence. 


With increasing intelligence and broadening vision, this common 
man, in further declaration of his rights, demanded equality of oppor- 
tunity for his child to enjoy the advantages of fuller development, 
through higher education, until here in America in most of our States 
democracy has constructed an educational ladder, from the door of 
the hovel and the door of the palace, from the kindergarten to the 
university, without missing a round, up which every child may climb as 
far as he has the capacity and the time. 


With still increasing intelligenc: and broadening vision, this common 
man with his saving common sense has seen that even this system, 
modeled as it was at first largely after the traditions of the past for 
training for leadership alone, was failing to meet the varied needs of the 
many with their varying tastes, talents, and environments, that the ele- 
mentary schools were leading only to the secondary schools, the 
secondary schools only to the college and the university, the college and 
the university only into the three so-called learned professions—law, 
medicine, and theology—overcrowding these professions, misleading 
many unfit ones into them, leading many of the brightest and most 
ambitious of the children of the industrial masses away from the pursuits 
of their fathers, and leaving the major industries of the world, in a 
commercial and industrial age, largely untouched by skill, culture, and 
training. 


Then came his protest and his demand that his schools and colleges 
should provide courses of study ministering to the varied needs of the 
many, to fit the common man to meet and solve the common, every- 
day problems of his life, and to lift his life to a higher plane of efficiency, 
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service, and happiness. In obedience to his protest and demand, the 
colleges and universities first established elective courses of study, adapted 
to the varied talents, tastes, and needs of the varied classes of students. 
The democratization of the courses of study in the colleges and univer- 
sities, stimulated by the passage of the land grant acts and the estab- 
lishment of the land grant colleges for special education in agriculture 
and the mechanics arts, has grown apace, until they are now meeting 
the needs of a much larger class of students and touching helpfully, 
by preparing leaders, many of the major industries of our country. 

It was a natural evolution of democracy that the courses of instruc- 
tion in the secondary schools should be adapted to the needs of the 
many, should lead into life as well as into college, and into industrial 
pursuits instead of away from them. 

Originating in a fundamental need of democracy and humanity, 
enforced by the insistent demand of the industrial masses who are the 
people, and whose expressed will must at last be the law in a democratic 
republic, this movement for industrial education must become a fixed 
part of our educational system everywhere. To guide it wisely is the 
work and the duty of our profession. 

It has its dangers. The apostles of this new truth, blinded by 
its first dazzling burst of light, in an enthusiasm amounting almost to 
fanaticism, may lose their educational perspective in their insistence upon 
vocational education, may forget that education has any other end but 
the vocational. In an almost revolutionary reaction from an educational 
system in which the so-called cultural was made the chief and almost 
the sole aim of education, under which universal education meant the 
same sort of education for all sorts of people, it is not unnatural that 
there should be an over-emphasis of the utilitarian, the vocational, the 
adaptation of education to the environment and the individuality of every 
sort of child. In swinging from one extreme that produced men with 
an education without a vocation, we must not swing to the other extreme 
that will produce men with a vocation without an education. 

In making our schools minister to the new needs of men, arising 
out of an ever-changing civilization, we must not fail to make them 
continue to minister to the eternal, the common, the universal needs of 
men arising out of their common nature and the nature of their common 
life as parent, citizen, member of society. In making them minister 
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to the material, we must see to it that they also minister sufficiently to 
the emotional, the imaginative, the aesthetic, in a word, the spiritual. 
That civilization which does not provide in its educational system for the 
cultivation of those faculties that fit men to make a life is as surely 
doomed as is that which fails to provide for the cultivation of those that 
fit men to make a living. 

““Every man needs and should be provided two sorts of education— 
one to fit him to work, the other to fit him to live.” The two sorts 
should be combined in the same system, proceeding side by side in 
proper proportion. It would be a fatal blunder to permit in our system 
of American education the establishment and the maintenance of entirely 
separate systems of trade schools. There is no place for peasant schools, 
for separate schools for special classes of any sort, in a democracy. 
Such a separation of the purely cultural from the purely practical or 
vocational in our American system of education would inevitably increase 
social cleavage along vocational lines, would be uneconomic in effort, 
time, and money, would prove a disintegrating force, tending to destroy 
the unity of education and the homogeneity of our population. 

By one-sided education for the many we must not drag our civiliza- 
tion down to the deadening level of mere materialism, our average man 
down to the low plane of a mere machine, fitted to do his work with 
skill, but without fitness to live his life with happiness and satisfaction 
to himself and to others. For the preservation of our democracy and 
the continuous elevation of our civilization, we must hold together in 
our system of education, from bottom to top, the cultural and the useful, 
the practical and the ideal, the material and the spiritual, mingled in 
proper proportion with due regard for the common needs and also for 
the special needs of all in every community. 

You can not elevate work unless you elevate the worker. You can 
not elevate the worker unless you include in the scheme of his education 
not only special training for skill, but also general training for manhood. 
For the elevation of the industrial masses to their proper social and 
civic plane in a democracy, you must send into the industries men trained 
not only to skilful work, but educated also to think, to dream, to feel, 
to love, to lead, to lift. ‘You can not measure the greatest worth of a 
man in our democracy by a money-mad world’s tapeline of dollars 
and cents. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
Mrs. ELLA FLacG YOUNG 
Superintendent Chicago Schools 


HE day of examinations, especially of the grinding written kind, 
2 is on the wane and in its place is coming a different and better 

system. It has been the experience of college authorities and 
educators that college entrance examinations are not the best test of ability 
on the part of a student to do the best work in college. Then, too, there 
are students whose nervous organism is so constituted that the thought of 
an examination holds out terrors that cause their knowledge to take wings. 
They may be students who have done their work in the lower schools 
creditably and who really are fitted to take up college work, but they 
can not show this ability during the examination trials. 


Then, too, there are students who are less brilliant in their studies in 
the high school who yet have caught the fundamental idea of study and 
hard work—rather late, may be—and for whom a college career would 
be of immense advantage. Many of these belong to the class who arrive 
late at the crystallizing period and whose college career would mean a 
vast improvement over their work in the lower schools. 


So we gradually have discarded the examination as an authoritative 
test. The state universities have discarded it almost entirely. But there 
should be something to take its place, and this something is what educators 
have been trying to discover and formulate for years. For Chicago we 
are trying out a system which will test the schools and not the students. 
We send many pupils from the high schools to the state universities, and 
in most cases the schools are accredited and our pupils enter without 
examinations. We know the records of the pupils in the high schools, 
but we can not know how well they are fitted for college. 


So we are keeping a record of the colleges to which our pupils go. 
We ask these colleges to report back every year the quality of work and 
general ability and capacity of our students. We ask for detailed reports, 
and then we study these reports not so much with reference to the pupil 
as to the school from which he was graduated before entering college. 
This is the most productive study of our public school conditions we can 
find. Sometimes we have a case where a student has done well in his 
high school course, but who does not seem to be making success of his 
college career. 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The teacher may be brilliant and have peculiar ability in presenting 
courses and facts, and right here is the greatest trouble. The teacher’s 
very ability may have the effect of imparting knowledge and a familiarity 
with courses and subjects to the pupils while yet they miss the training in 
study. The great fault with our school children is not that they remain 
ignorant or that they are not well informed, but that they are not trained 
to acquire that capacity for hard, persistent and consistent study on which 
hinges their success in college. Given a student whose common school 
education has been hampered and faulty, yet if he has acquired the 
ability to study, his chances for success in college and also in after life 
are much greater than those of his fellow student whose school work has 
come easily and who has not acquired the ability to dig and has not added 
a large mixture of “‘stick-to-it-ive-ness” to his character. And these 
qualities, the most essential of all, are such that they can not be spread 
out for inspection on an examination paper or a series of papers. I am 
not a detractor of the advantages of book learning, for no education or 
character can be rounded out without it. But it is not more important 
in the public schools than the other sort of instruction, the training of 
pupils to do for themselves, to work at problems and stick to them until 
they work them out, to read books studiously and to make the knowledge 
that is presented their own and the basis of further knowledge to be 
acquired by their own efforts and study. These are the reasons why we 
are trying this new examination scheme, the examination of the common 
and high schools through the ability and work of the pupils who leave 
them, to discover whether they lack the most important essentials of all 
education, training to study and molding of character. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 
Ropert J. ALey 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana 
CHOOL children may be separated into a number of classes, but 
for the purpose of this discussion we will think of them under 
four heads—feeble-minded, retarded because of removable phys- 
ical conditions, deficient in one or two subjects, and gifted. In recent 
years much attention has been given to the care of feeble-minded or 
subnormal children. Those who are deficient because of curable 
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physical ills are also receiving very marked consideration by school 
authorities. There is an awakened interest also in those who are short 
in one or two subjects. The only class that has not received much 
attention is the fourth, the gifted children. 

This discussion will be limited entirely to children of more than 
ordinary ability. It is a fact that every child born into the world has 
the right to be understood and to realize his greatest possibility. This 
truth applies to the gifted child as well as to the child lowest in the scale. 
It is high time that our schools were giving to these extraordinary children 
the attention that their work merits. 

The forward movements of civilization are never led by average men 
or by the masses of the people. They are always under the direct 
leadership of an individual who, because of his superior ability and 
attainment, has stepped out and beyond the crowd. The world has 
constant, continual need of leaders. Too many of the leaders of the 
past have been forced to train themselves in the school of experience. 
The ordinary school has failed to meet the needs of such students. 

While it is worth much to a community to bring the deficient child 
to as high a degree of attainment as he is capable of reaching, it is worth 
far more to make it possible for the child with genius to realize his 
possibilities. 

The school can never minister fully to the needs of the gifted child 
until it limits the number of pupils to a teacher so that it is possible 
for the teacher to know the individual characteristics of each of his pupils. 
If the teacher has the opportunity of knowing the peculiar powers of a 
child and the time to give individual attention, it is possible without 
any great change in present forms of school work to give the extraordinary 
pupil a chance to realize all his possibilities. 

The school will serve the community and the state best when it trains 
all the pupils up to the limit of their capacities. When it falls short of 
this in any case it has not performed its duty. If it fails in the 
complete training of those who by nature are intended as leaders, it leaves 
the state weakened because of its failure. 


“‘Now, children, what is this?” asked the teacher, holding up the 
picture of a zebra. “It looks to me like a horse in a bathing suit,” 
answered a little boy. 
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EDUCATION OF THE MUSCLES 
Epwarp A. RUMELY 
Laporte, Indiana 


HE training of manual work, the keen discipline in learning any 
one of the skilled trades, is the schooling that is needed above 
all for the city boy. But all boys need it, not only because 

it is going to make efficient men of them, but because it is a necessity 
to their bodies. And the boy must be prepared for the practical things 
of life. He must get concentration and effectiveness of work, the 
power of “hanging on,” the will to overcome difficulties, eagerness and 
zest in labor. 

And this can only be got through the school. Yet from the school 
until now we have had the one-sided mental training which physicians 
are beginning to understand is the first great cause of the widespread 
nervous disease of to-day—a thing so exclusive to our own land that 
our prevalent form of nervous disease is in Europe called ““Americanitis.”” 
From such diseases we shall suffer more and more until the school gives 
our children strong trained bodies and practical, well trained minds. 

As our race went through a muscular state like that in which the 
savage people of to-day still are, so each child must go through in 
epitome the history of the race. Until a few years ago special mus- 
cular training was not necessary, because the work of every-day life at 
home was sufficient. The existing public school system was shaped to 
meet the needs of another and earlier civilization when industry was 
centered in the home; where they used to grow their own food, spin 
and weave their own cloth, make their soap, dip candles. Eighty per 
cent of the population of that time was agricultural. The father, if 
he happened to be a cabinet-maker or blacksmith, shaped his wood and 
forged his metal near his home, within sight of his children. Each 
child was called upon while still young to share the parent’s activity. 
It gained not only an insight into the industrial processes, but it acquired 
habits of work, keen discipline, moral training for its future occupation. 
Then the school was properly a place to which children were sent for a 
few hours each day, to pick up the essentials of reading, writing, and 
spelling, and a little information about geography and history. 

But now we have become a new sort of cave-dweller. Even in our 
suburban home we have accepted the automatic ways of apartment 
house life; and industry has passed forever from the home to the 
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factory. The old school has become out-of-date; chalk and black- 
board and books, even when supplemented by the so-called manual 
training, are no longer enough: Our new civilization has its own needs. 
Sciences like physics and chemistry and electricity have become vital 
factors in the productive processes. Skill and accurate knowledge in 
the use of the hands are needed as never before. Our national industry 
is suffering from a failing supply of skilled workers, which Europe 
can not much longer furnish. We must have a new school, for children 
now need the training of their muscles as well as of their minds. They 
need the training of their minds through their muscles. 

Few realize how much muscle means to the brain. Yet the brain 
is taught by the muscles as well as by the two nerves of ear and eye; 
and fully 98 per cent of our life is guided by muscular sensation. The 
baby depends upon it almost wholly during a long period of its early 
life. Its first education is a physical education—an education of the 
muscles. Its development through the training of life and experience 
is a type of the later education that is practical. Through its every 
muscle—above all by its hands—it drinks in knowledge of the outside 
world. Nor is this importance of the muscle lessened, either in later 
childhood or in adult years. The eye, through the nerve of seeing, 
teaches us form and color. We see iron—the gray metal—its crystals, 
its luster, its surface. But we need to bend and break it; we need 
to weld and hammer it; file it and test it, and put it to mechanical 
uses with our hands before we can truly know much about that metal 
which has become the main carrier of our civilization. The hands 
interpret what the eyes see, and the eyes become efficient alone through 
their muscles. The mechanism of the eye is as perfect in the babe as 
in the grown man. Yet the babe stretches out its hands for the moon 
as if it were within reach. In the end he learns to gauge distance, 
and he does this through the muscles of the eye. We now know that 
we are able to estimate distance by the eye movement that is necessary 
to obtain a perfect focus; that our whole conception of space is built, 
not upon eye sensation, but upon muscular sensation. 

The muscles express the most intimate sensations of the soul. The 
Romans made a true guess at this, which is preserved in our word 
‘emotion’ —a moving out of sensation through the muscles. Our feel- 
ings are most vividly portrayed by gestures and the shifting play of 
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expression that the facial muscles give the face. See an angry man 
through a glass door, and you do not need to hear a word to know 
his state of mind. And so, joy, grief, love, every mood and passion have 
their instantly recognized physical expressions. And so close is the 
relation between mind and muscles that the counterpart is true. Try 
the old actor’s trick. Mimic a man’s expression, and you will have the 
key to his thought. Assume the expression of a laugh, and the sober 
mind at once will feel the effect. 

Go more intimately still into the emotions of the soul. Take music. 
The conductor of an orchestra, by the rhythmic waving of his hands, 
guides the playing, expresses melody and rhythm, the very soul of the 
piece. He takes a wand in his hand and finds it of the greatest use, 
because it exaggerates the movement of his hand, and so makes this 
physical expression of the music more visible to the distant player and 
auditor. 

Or take the violin, the most delicately expressive of all musical 
instruments. The bow draws out its harmonies in a tumult. Yet these 
harmonies, first in the soul, can only reach the world translated by the 
muscles; on the one side the swinging arm, wielding the bow; on the: 
other the precise and delicate working of the fingers, now daintily 
touching the strings, now fiercely clutching at them. What is it all but 
the finest training of a hundred muscles as well as of the nerve of the 
ear? And so with the harder things of practical life—the work of 
chemist and electrician; surgery, blacksmithing, carpentry; bread- 
kneading, sewing, bed-making. Skill in all these things is largely muscle 
knowledge, got through what is in the truest sense muscle training. - 

Beyond all this there is a subtle, mysterious connection between mind 
and muscles—even between speech and the muscles. For right-handed 
men the control of speech is located in the left lobe of the brain, where 
it develops out of the motor center for the right hand. For left-handed 
men it is similarly placed in the right lobe of the brain. A German 
scientist has lately noticed that if you try to teach a left-handed boy 
or girl to use his or her right hand one result is often stammering. He 
has also found that persistent use of the right hand reacts on the power 
of speech, and often cures stammering. 

It is clear that our buoyancy, and depression, the undercurrent of 
all our consciousness, our very growth, all depend on muscular sensation. 
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This is all the more important because it is so largely unnoticed and 
unconscious. More easily than the mind, the muscles are trained to 
quick ways of unconscious habits. We learn in childhood to dress, to 
walk, to go through the motions of eating almost automatically. 


When we have grasped the significance of this unnoticed side of 
life, we shall realize the tremendous importance that the training of the 
muscles should have in the training of our youth. There is, first, the 
physical side—the development and perfection of the body to its fullest 
possible effectiveness in normal living. At best, the specialization of our 
work brings only part of our muscles into play. The training and use 
of all the muscles are necessary for health, particularly in an age when 
the machine has relieved us of so large a part of the old healthful work 
of the body. Without this our race will lose in vigor, and fall into 
decadence. The second and third generation of city-bred men, in the 
past, have always shown a weakling strain. Under stress of modern 
life, unless a remedy be found, degeneration will be still more rapid. 


The training of the muscles is an economic necessity in a day when 
we have come to depend upon foreign nations for supply of skilled 
mechanics. We must educate our boys to trades—to the highest possible 
alertness and skill in the use of their hands in the great material needs 
of the nation. 


The training of the muscles through work is a crying necessity for the 
boy himself. He needs it even if he is to be a business or professional 
man, that he may have a sympathetic understanding of the lot of those 
who bear the heaviest burden of the day. He needs it, whatever his 
occupation in life is to be, in order that he may be an intelligent part of 
our civilization. He needs it for the zest that it will give to his mental 
growth and life. He needs it for a full rounded development of all his 
powers. 


My TEACHER 


W’en Gabr’el comes to s’lectin’ 
Gol’ crowns fur de good an’ true 
He'll save, so I’m perdictin’, 
De shinizst fur you. 
HenrY MEADE BLAND. 
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RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 
Hon. Francis G. BLair 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois 


R. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Your Excellencies, the 
President of the United States, the Governor of Massachusetts, 
and the Mayor of Boston: It is my honor, in behalf of the 

National Education Association, to respond to the cordial words of 
welcome spoken by the Governor of Massachusetts, and by the Mayor 
of Boston. 

As I sat here listening to the words of praise for the common school 
system, I found myself wishing that on some clear September morning 
these distinguished gentlemen might have been lifted to some height 
within the central part of this republic, and gifted with superior vision 
they might have looked out to its uttermost boundaries; for if they had 
been so positioned and so gifted, they would have seen on that bright 
morning the common school system as a living, breathing, acting force. 
They would have seen, practically, sixteen millions of boys and girls 
coming up to the common schools. Out from the farm homes, along the 
dusty roads with dinner pails in their hands and books under their arms, 
up from the mining camps and villages, from the teeming centers of 
industries comes this great army of children, as I like to think it, the 
great grand army of the future republic. And I hope, Mr. President, 
and Mr. Governor, and Mr. Mayor, that in this great industrial country 
of ours, in this land of material prosperity, that our corn and cotton will 
never grow so tall, our horses and cattle so big, our manufacturing 
establishments lift their smoke-stacks so high, that they will obscure from 
our view this greatest crop, this greatest product, this greatest natural 
resource of our nation. 

I thank you for your words of welcome to this great body of teachers, 
and in welcoming them you are welcoming the representatives of the 
greatest democratic institution we have. I believe that there is more of 
the Declaration of Independence expressed in the common school system 
than in any other of our institutions; there is more of equal opportunities; 
more of the even chance; more of the square deal; more of the recogni- 
tion of individual merits than in any other institution. At the door of 
the public school all social, political, and religious distinctions disappear, 
all external marks of rank and classification are laid aside. And these 
sixteen millions of children enter the public schools as the sons and 
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daughters of American citizens, and as the children of the republic. 
Here the principle of Bobbie Burns obtains: 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin’ gray, and a’ that; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine— 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show and a’ that; 

The honest man though e’er so poor, 

Is king of men for a’ that. 


But this great common school system which we represent is not only 
the greatest democratic institution in our land, but it is the greatest intel- 
lectual clearing-house we have in America. It is the greatest medium 
of exchange of ideas and sentiments and knowledge; it is the greatest 
solidifying, unifying force in our social and political life. We have had 
the figure of the “melting pot” applied to America in a recent play, and 
the figure is a most suggestive one. People from the four corners of the 
earth are flocking to this land of freedom. They come from every 
corner of the globe bringing with them many charms of culture and 
education which enrich our land and make it better for their coming. 
But many of them come bringing with them varied experiences and 
notions of social relations and of national government which make it 
difficult for them to readily adjust themselves to the real spirit of our 
institutions. How out of these varying and conflicting sentiments and 
ideals are we to create the ideals and sentiments of American citizens? 
Will our rocks and rills, our woods and templed hills do it? Will our 
great expanse of plain and valley do it? Will our great industrial 
activities, will our push and vigor do it? Will the atmosphere of free- 
dom that hangs about us make the transformation? No doubt all of 
these will have their influence. But I am inclined to think that the real, 
the fundamental, the abiding transformation is not brought upon the adult 
through his contact with these forces, but rather upon the children of 
these foreign born parents in the public schools. It is difficult for us to 
estimate the far reaching influence of an ideal or a sentiment as a forming 
and transforming force in the great public school system, touching the 
minds and hearts of the children of both native and foreign born parents. 
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Standing upon that mountain of vision referred to a few moments 
ago, with the sixteen million children before us, picture a great choir- 
master standing forth and starting that great national anthem, written by 
a citizen of Boston: 


“*My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing, 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side, 
Let freedom ring.” 


How the mighty pulsation of the song would sound over mountain 
and valley and plain, catching up and knitting together the hearts and 
minds of these children into a wholesome, clean, uplifting respect for this 
country! A\nd if some great teacher standing there could hold up before 
these children the lives of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, 
what an instant and far reaching response would follow! These two 
great men represent within themselves the things that are most elemental 
and of greatest worth in our American life. So simple in their lives and 
in their thought, like Greek temples they stand forth free from distracting 
adornment. Great in their simplicity and simple in their greatness, these 
two men constitute one of our greatest resources, one of our greatest 
educational assets. Greater than the product of farms and mills, of 
mines and quarries, greater than the wealth of forest and stream are the 
lives of these men. It is easy for us to believe that the open doors through 
which, not only the children of foreign born parents, but of our own 
native children, enter into the spirit of our national life are the lives of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 


Now, Mr. Governor, and Mr. Mayor, in responding to your words 
of welcome I must show that this great army of teachers come not to 
New England and to Boston, as strangers; they come as friends and 
kinsmen, for through the great medium of the public school all that is best 
in Boston, in its thought, in its ideals, in its educational, political and 
social achievements, has crossed the Alleghanies, swept across the Missis- 
sippi Valley, over the Rockies and on to the Pacific; it has crossed the 
Mason and Dixon line and quickened the entire southland; it is an all- 
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pervading influence covering the whole country north and south, making 
us kin to Boston through the sharing of your ideas and of your sentiments. 
Through our great public school system state lines and section lines are 
obliterated. And it is one of the happiest bits of poetic justice that ever 
came to my attention, that this year, on our natal day, this great National 
Education Association, meeting in Boston, the heart of New England, 
has presiding over it, as its chosen president, a man from the great South 
representing all that is best in its culture, its resourcefulness, and its 
generosity. 

So it is, Mr. Governor, and Mr. Mayor, that we come not as a great 
army of strangers. “Though we may never have entered your city before, 
though we may never have walked its streets, yet it all seems strangely 
familiar. For have we not in our public school system visited Boston 
every year? Have we not been attending your Boston Tea Party for 
over a century? Have we not been climbing the belfry of the Old North 
Church and hanging out the lanterns? Have we not been riding with 
Paul Revere on his perilous journey, and going right on to Concord 
whether he got there or not? Haven't we been standing with the 
““embattled farmers’ and firing the shot heard around the world? 
Haven’t we been sitting with your genial Autocrat at the breakfast table 
and listening to the sweet reasonableness of your Philosopher? Have 
we not spent many a rare day in June with your incomparable Lowell? 
Have we not enjoyed many times the Children’s Hour with your sweet 
and gentle Longfellow? 

And so it is, Mr. Governor, and Mr. Mayor, that this gathering 
seems to us like a great home coming which testifies that not only the 


bread but the tea which you cast upon the water is returning to you 
after many days. 


IN MEN WHomM MEN CONDEMN 
In men whom men condemn as ill 

I find so much of goodness still, 

In men whom men pronounce divine 

I find so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw the line 

Between the two, where God has not. 


Joaquin MILLER. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF BOSTON AND THE CONVENTION 
L. E. ARMSTRONG 


Secretary California Council of Education 


O change Chicago, New York, Boston from mere dots on the 
map to real cities in which real people move and have their 
being; to transform wriggly lines into a Missouri, a Mississippi, 

a St. Lawrence carrying real water to the sea; to turn from the con- 
tinent on the wall to spend nearly a week crossing the real continent— 
these and other dreams cherished since boyhood were all realized 
through my attendance at the National Education Association in Boston 
in early July. No doubt there are many blase travelers among my 
readers who scarcely remember their impressions of their first trip East. 
This sketch is not for them. It is for those who, like myself, have been 
obliged to do most of their traveling on the wings of their imagination. 
Believing that my mind during the trip was fairly sensitized to new 
impressions, without apology or excuse I shall run a few slides on the 
screen. 


My first great surprise lay in the character of the train service from 
San Francisco to Chicago as compared with that from Chicago to 
Boston. I had assumed that by reason of the greater passenger traffic 
between Chicago and Boston and the number of roads competing for 
the business, the train service would be better. It was a sorry blunder. 
In point of genuine comfort—excellent dining service, observation car, 
electric lighting—the “San Francisco Limited” over the Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, and Northwestern to Chicago is equaled by few trains 
in the country and excelled by none. The California delegation to the 
N. E. A. went from Chicago to Boston by way of Montreal on the 
Grand Trunk. We did not know any better. This road may be 
grand for trunks, but people should take another line. The first night 
out of Chicago we lost our diner in some unaccountable manner, though 
we were paying for first-class service. The day following we were 
obliged to forage at curious little Canadian stations for scrambled 
edibles and near-coffee. Not a boy at these stations tried to sell us a 
paper; not a hotel-runner invited us to abide at his house. My general 
impression of Canada was one of exceeding peace, a land where not 
even express trains ever approach unseemly haste. Beware the Grand 
Trunk—tzke a suitcase on some other road. 
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We left Montreal in the evening, on the Boston & Maine, for the 
last leg of our journey to Boston. We were instructed by the Pullman 
conductor to leave our suitcases open for the inspection of the customs 
officer. He informed us that the inspector was bound to see everything 
not in bond. (Superintendent Roncovieri gave a sigh of relief.) When 
the officer arrived I was seated talking with a native son of Ireland. 
The inspector inquired of me, “Are you a citizen of the United States 
or of Canada?’’ When I had declared my allegiance to Uncle Sam, 
the inspector turned to the Irishman. The latter promptly responded 
“Both.” At the look of puzzled surprise on the customs man’s face, 
the Hiberian added, “Both citizens of the United States.” Superin- 
tendent MacKinnon felt called upon to assure me that one Irishman 
always recognizes another. 

We arrived in Boston shortly before noon on Saturday, July 2d. 
We went directly to the Hotel Brunswick, where rooms had been 
reserved for several state delegations, including the begrimed travelers 
from California. Never did a bath and clean clothes feel better. Isn’t 
it surprising how compliance with some of the amenities adds to one’s 
self-respect! Then luncheon in a quiet dining room, with clean linen 
and soft-footed servitors—a luncheon passing from clams on the half- 
shell to vanila water-ice—and we were ourselves again, especially 
Superintendent McClymonds. 

After luncheon we walked to the Old Art Museum in Copley 
Square, to register and load ourselves up with gratuitous pamphlets 
telling us what to see and how to go there. In paying his membership 
fee, President Hardy of the San Diego Normal tendered a gold twenty. 
The evident reluctance of the young assistant to give up his dirty, 
wrinkled paper for good clean gold amused us. East of Omaha one 
seldom sees a coin larger than a half-dollar. 

Later in the afternoon the spirit of the historic devotee took pos- 
session of me. With Superintendent McClymonds as guide (he used 
to visit Boston when he was a boy a century or so ago), we walked 
along past Boston Common and the Old South Church. My heart 
began to beat faster as I recalled that within the walls of that historic 
building the plans for the Boston Tea Party were perfected under the 
guiding hand of Samuel Adams. We passed Faneuil Hall, the Old 
State House, and Paul Revere’s house. My mind and heart were 
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busy reconstructing the memorable scenes which ushered in the Revolu- 
tion. Finally we reached the Old North Church. With reverence 
I gazed at “‘the belfry-chamber overhead.” Leading me a few yards 
away to the churchyard on the hill so as to gain a better view of the 
venerable structure, Superintendent McClymonds began quoting from 
Longfellow’s matchless poem: 


““Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread 
To the belfry-chamber overhead. 
% * * % * 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 
In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 
And seeming to whisper, “All is well!” 

* * * * 2 


Meanwhile impatient to mount and ride, 

Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 

On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere.” 
* * * * * 


I am not ashamed to acknowledge that with tears running down my 
face, I turned to Superintendent McClymonds and said, “‘Never before 
have I been so proud that I am an American citizen. How glad I 
am that all this is a part of my heritage!” And then, gentle reader, 
I must confess that I experienced a sudden change in a mental attitude 
that had possessed me for years. I had long cherished a slight resent- 
ment against the Bostonians for their quiet assumption of superiority, 
their calm assurance that Boston is the “hub.” But thus brought face 
to face with the things that make Boston what it is—a true Mecca to 
every patriotic American, wherever born—all my resentment faded 
away. I found myself willing to concede the right to the Bostonians 
to feel a little proud. Rejoicing in the noble deeds of the illustrious 
men of old Boston in laying the cornerstone of our nation, one may well 
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condone in the Bostonians of to-day their complacent conviction that 
they are worthy descendants of still worthier sires. The people of Boston 
have extreme provocation for taking themselves seriously. 

Comparisons are always dangerous and sometimes odious, so perhaps 
the wisest thing to say concerning Boston is that it is in a class by itself. 
In a marked degree it impresses one as a city standing squarely and 
intelligently for something besides material prosperity. Boston has sin- 
cere respect for its honored dead. There are several graveyards right 
in the heart of the city. Perhaps the best known is the Granary Burying 
Ground, where Samuel Adams, John Hancock and Paul Revere are 
at rest. Their graves are visited daily by hundre 's of patriotic Ameri- 
cans. I believe that in most American cities the demands of commerce 
for the removal of the dead and the use of the land would have availed. 
But Boston knows that the dust of her illustrious dez' “: more potent 
in bringing her youths and maidens to true manhood a:.} yyomanhood 
than are sky-scrapers and traction rights-of-way. The mate:. ! has its 
rights and its place in Boston, and so has the spiritual. Chicago and 
New York are more easily measured than Boston, though they contain 
far more people. In either Chicago or New York one may familiarize 
himself with a few blocks square, and with this unit of measurement 
he will be enabled with a little imagination to gain a fair conception of 
the whole. One great department store or one packing-house may be 
taken as a type. And so with all material things. But in the realm 
of the spirit, each literary or historic shrine claims recognition of its own. 
The graves of Samuel Adams and James Russell Lowell are much 
alike—more so than two department stores or two packing-houses—but 
a visit to one will not suffice for both. And so Boston is richer perhaps 
than any other American city, but richer with a wealth which is not 
to be measured in dollars and cents. 

On the day that Superintendent McClymonds and I made our 
pilgrimage to stand with uncovered heads by the graves of Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, Paul Revere and others famous in American 
history, we met there in the old Granary a foreigner who was dis- 
posed to be facetious. He said to us, ““The Americans as a whole 
are a lively people, but here are certainly a few dead ones.” With 
kindling indignation Superintendent McClymonds took the stranger to 
task. Pointing toward the simple stones that mark the graves, the 
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Oakland superintendent said, ‘Do not think, my friend, that Samuel 
Adams is dead, or that John Hancock is dead, or that Paul Revere is 
dead. They will continue to live long after our poor bodies are crumbled 
to dust. No man is dead while his influence lives.” 

An interesting sidelight on the New England attitude came with 
the Fourth of July. The people of Boston seemed to take it for granted 
that the anniversary of our natal day would dawn without their assist- 
ance. There was none of the boom and the crash that seem indis- 
pensable in many sections of our fair land. In the morning some 
simple exercises were held in a decorous way, followed by a rather 
uninteresting parade. An earnest spirit of lofty patriotism was in the 
air, but there was little of the hip-hip-hurrah so commonly manifested. 
It was simply Boston’s way—a matter of temperament. 

But the opening exercises of the National Education Association 
in the afternoon, across the river in Harvard Stadium, were truly mem- 
orable. Undoubtedly the day will go down as the greatest day in the 
history of the N. E. A. Fully twenty thousand teachers from all parts 
of the country had gathered for the occasion. The President of the 
United States had accepted an invitation to be present and to make an 
address. A thrill of pleasurable excitement was in the air. A band 
discoursed patriotic music. When President Lowell of Harvard called 
the meeting to order, he faced an audience second to none that day in 
the United States for intelligent patriotism. Able addresses of welcome 
were given by Governor Draper of Massachusetts and Mayor Fitz- 
gerald of Boston. To these addresses a pleasing, fitting response was 
made by State Superintendent Blair of Illinois. 

When President Taft was introduced, he was warmly greeted. 
With that broad smile that never comes off, he acknowledged the greet- 
ing by saying, “I am dee-lighted,”’ but the rest of it was lost in the 
laughter and cheers of the crowd. He carried the merriment a step 
farther by adding, ‘‘I wish to say that I am carrying out ‘the policies.’ ” 
This pleasing introduction gave him his audience, and he proceeded with 
his address—a scholarly discussion of the government’s policy in the 
Philippines. 

The greatest treat of the day came next in the address of Governor 
Kitchin of North Carolina. A tall, clear-eyed, graceful man of about 
forty, he began his address rather tritely with a pronounced Southern 
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drawl. -I settled back to listen politely to a few patriotic platitudes. 
Very gradually, almost imperceptibly, the young governor raised the 
nature of his thought, his diction turned classic, he woke up all over, 
and we found ourselves listening to the finest oration I have ever heard. 
It was just such a speech as made Bryan a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, only a great deal better. Certainly it was a speech served hot 
from the Kitchin. As we listened spell-bound, we knew at last what 
the famed Southern oratory means. In Boston, patriotic old Boston, 
this young prophet from the Southland delivered a message of fiery 
patriotism such as the conservative old city had not heard for many 
a day. And when with a matchless peroration that brought the people 
to their feet cheering, he permitted the audience to slip from the spell 
of his oratory, we all knew that we had listened that day to an address 
that would remain in memory so long as life lasts. That one address 
was well worth the trip across the continent. 

The convention presented another memorable scene on the following 
Thursday, at the New South Church, though scarcely more than a 
thousand were present. On that occasion the women issued their 
declaration of equal rights, rejected the report of the nominating com- 
mittee for the first time in the history of the N. E. A., and by a vote 
of more than two to one made Superintendent Ella Flagg Young of 
Chicago president of the Association for the ensuing year. When one 
takes into consideration the fact that during the half-century the N. E. A. 
has been in existence not one woman’s name had ever been presented 
by the nominating committee for the presidency, one must sympathize 
with the revolt of the women. About nine-tenths of the women active- 
members voted for Mrs. Young, seconded by at least half of the men. 
It was a most interesting scene, as the women worked their way through 
to their desire. Under the leadership of Miss Katherine D. Blake of 
New York, one of the sweetest and most talented women in the country, 
the forces of Mrs. Young pursued their fight as persistently and earn- 
estly as the band of patriots in Old South Church in 1773 planned to 
prevent the landing of the tea. It might not be amiss in the annals of 
the N. E. A. to term the memorable meeting in the New South Church 
in 1910 the Second Boston Tea Party. 

Many other scenes and incidents of the convention are stored in 
the locker of my memory. Some of these impressions might prove more 
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or less diverting, but space as well as the patience of the reader bids 
me desist. As a last word, let me say as a final impression of the trip 
that while California is good enough for any man to live and die in, there 


are other sections of this great country of ours that are decidedly worth 
while. 


CALIFORNIA’S INVITATION TO THE N. E. A. 
ALFRED RONCOVIERI 


Superintendent San Francisco Schools 


ROM the teachers of the Golden State we bring you greetings 

F and tidings of good will. To my colleagues and to me have 

the entire educational forces of the State of California, and the 

public associations and municipal authorities of San Francisco, entrusted 

and delegated the pleasant duty of extending to you a most earnest 
invitation to select our city for the convention of 1911. 


San Franciscans are a hopeful, optimistic people, despite their 
disappointments. Great preparations were in progress to welcome you 
in 1906, when we were struck down by a great cataclysm. Again, in 
1909, we were encouraged to believe that you would be with us this 
year. We, however, cheerfully submitted to the trained minds who 
guide the destinies of the N. E. A., and who, for the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and for its best interests, decided to hold the 
meeting this year in Boston. 


Other cities have had the help of California in other times, and 
loyal Californians believe that your response will be favorable to them 
now. We say, with confidence, there is no city, north, south, east, or 
west, that will give you a grander welcome than the warm-hearted people 
of San Francisco. We renew our pledge of 7,000 memberships from 
the State of California. All the railroads west of Chicago have guar- 
anteed a one-way fare for the round trip. San Francisco has always 
been famous for its hotels and restaurants, and now has more of them 
for its size than any other city in the country, and we hold an agreement 
with the hotel men’s association that they will not raise their rates. As 
a starting point for all kinds of excursions, San Francisco has no 
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superior. It can be reached by five transcontinental railways in five 
days from the extreme East, and in less than three days from Chicago. 
Low special rate excursions to our vineyards and orchards, our won- 
derful big trees and the Yosemite Valley, our mountains and our cool 
seacoast, are guaranteed by all the railroads. Everyone that has ever 
been there loves California—the land of promise, of sunshine, fruit and 
flowers; and those who have not been there, I am sure, long to see our 
State and our beautiful, rehabilitated San Francisco. 

After our appalling catastrophe of April 18, 1906, the world 
gave evidence of its love for San Francisco. By land and by sea 
there flowed to our city streams of relief. The sympathy of the Republic 
and of the Nations beyond the seas was awakened, and magnificent 
was the generosity that was bestowed on our people. Few of us were 
exempt from the bread line in those fateful days. We are strong again! 
We ask you to consider the two keen disappointments of our people in 
not being able to entertain you, through no fault of theirs. We ask 
you to come and see our new, twentieth-century, up-to-date San Fran- 
cisco, the greatest marvel of rebuilding of all time, built on the greatest 
area of ruin ever known; greater, grander and stronger, to fulfill ha 
destiny and proud position as guardian of the Golden Gate. 

San Francisco has won the admiration and wonder of the world 
by the courage and energy of her rebuilding. She stands, to-day, more 
fit than ever to occupy her proper place among the great cities of the 
world. The confidence of her people has been justified, and the promise 
of greater prosperity for the future is hers. 

Most characteristic of our people is their hospitality. This quality 
is one of the proud legacies bequeathed to us by our fathers, the rugged 
pioneers of the West, and most jealously do we strive to maintain its 
original standard. 

We ask you to come and enjoy the cool summer breezes and bracing 
air of the Pacific ocean; visit us in our favored land, in our homes and 
firesides; our latchstrings will ever be on the outside, and we promise 
you, like the Gaels of old, a hearty hundred-thousand welcomes in true 


old California style from the people who make the lovely city of San 
Francisco their home. 



































THE VALUE DURING EDUCATION OF A LIFE 
CAREER MOTIVE 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 
President Emeritus of Harvard University 


HE teaching profession nowadays fully recognizes the fact that 
T only those processes of education are successful which procure 
the active interest and co-operation of the minds and wills sub- 
jected to them. During early school life the intelligent teacher tries 
in every way to rouse and maintain the interest of the pupil in the sub- 
jects of study, and endeavors to select studies for the individual pupil 
which are likely to hold his interest. For many children this animat- 
ing and selective task on the part of the teacher is a difficult one, and 
for the great majority of American children of from twelve to sixteen 
years of age the schools fail to perform it. 

Hence, multitudes of American children take no interest in their 
school work, or seeing no connection between their studies and the means 
of later earning a good livelihood, drop out of school far too early 
of their own accord, or at least offer no effective resistance to the desire 
of unwise parents that they stop study and go to work. Moreover, 
from lack of interest, they acquire while in school a listless way of 
working. 

Again, interest in their studies is not universal among that smal! 
portion of American children who go on into a secondary school; and 
in every college a perceptible proportion of the students exhibit a languid 
interest, or no interest in their studies, and therefore bring little to pass 
during the very precious years of college life. 

There are, however, certain regions in the total field of American 
education in which the internal motive of interest in the work comes into 
full play, with the most admirable results. In general, professional 
students in the United States exhibit keen interest in their studies, work 
hard, advance rapidly, and avail themselves of their opportunities to 
gain knowledge and skill to the utmost limit of their strength and 
capacity, no matter whether the profession for which they are preparing 
be divinity, law, medicine, architecture, engineering, forestry, teaching, 
business or corporation service. 

In secondary education the high schools of commerce and mechanic 
arts have a decided advantage as regards motive power within the pupil 
over the ordinary high schools. The industrial schools, trade schools, 
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continuation schools, evening and summer schools, business colleges and 
Y. M. C. A. classes in secular subjects show a large proportion of 
strongly interested pupils. 

The part-time schools which some of the great corporations have 
been conducting for a few years past have no difficulty in interesting 
their pupils in those academic subjects which make part of their general 
shop instruction. 

When one goes through the shops and schoolrooms of Hampton 
Institute, where hundreds of negroes and scores of Indians are under 
instruction, or through the working rooms of the Tuskegee Institute, 
thronged with negroes of all shades, one is struck with the eager appli- 
cation to the work in hand which is exhibited by the students. One 
sees no loafing or inattention, or uninterested work. Everyone, whether 
bright or dull, seems to be doing his best, and to be doing it with 
hearty good will. 

When, under the factory system, apprenticeship almost disappeared, 
it turned out that a successful method of education on a large scale had 
been well-night lost. Its success was due to the continuous play of the 
motive of the life career. The intelligent leaders of American indus- 
tries are now trying to recover the apprenticeship system with the modi- 
fications made necessary by the factory system. 

We ought not to be surprised that schools which avail themselves 
of this streng motive get the best work from their pupils, and therefore 
do the best work for the community. All of us adults do our best 
work in the world under the impulsion of the life-career motive. In- 
deed, the hope and purpose of improving quality, or quantity, or both, 
in our daily work, with the incidental improvement of the livelihood, 
form the strongest inducements we adults have for steady, productive 
labor; and the results of labors so motived are not necessarily mercenary, 
or in any way unworthy of an intelligent and humane person. 

There is nothing low or mean about these motives and they lead 
on the people who are swayed by them to greater serviceableness and 
greater happiness—to greater serviceableness, because the power and 
scope of individual productiveness is thereby increased—to greater hap- 
piness, because achievement will become more frequent and more con- 
siderable, and to old and young alike happiness in work comes through 
achievement. 
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It is wise, if family circumstances permit, to postpone the actual 
training for a specific trade or occupation till at least the sixteenth 
year, because in most cases the body is not sufficiently developed before 
that age to undertake the real work of a trade. Most boys are not 
fitted for apprenticeship or a trade school until they are sixteen, and in 
general seventeen is a better age at which to begin. Children who must 
leave school at fourteen because of home conditions should be required 
to attend continuation schools or part-time schools; but to this end new 
legislation and the co-operation of mercantile establishments are necessary. 

The next question is—and it is a grave one—who is going to guide 
the inexperienced child to a wise preliminary choice of the life career? 
The answer must be—the parents and the teacher, but mainly the teacher. 

If this guiding and selecting function for the public schools looks 
difficult, we may get encouragement from the fact that it is by no 
means untried in the wide world of education. Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and Belgium can all show this thing actually done. Do 
you say, “True, but those countries are not so free industrially and 
socially as ours is. Their institutions, or their industrial conditions, or 
their family habits, give them means of directing children into trades 
which we do not possess.” 

When all available means have been used to discover the best 
vocation for each child and to direct him to it, there will remain in the 
mass of children who are approaching the end of their school life 
numerous indeterminate cases which afford no clue to the best calling— 
at least at the age at which choice urgently needs to be made. What 
policy should a well-organized school system follow in regard to such 
children ? 

The first thing to be done is to keep such children interested in their 
school studies as long as possible, in the hope of preventing them from 
going to work as unskilled and immature wage-earners. To maintain 
interest it will be expedient to offer in the school a considerable variety of 
studies so that each child may have a chance to pursue the studies he 
most affects, whether chiefly manual or chiefly mental, whether beook- 
work or shop-work. 

Whoever advocates the introduction of concrete illustration and the 
elements of industrial training into the common schools will at once 
encounter three objections: (1) There is no time for more subjects; 
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(2) the present amount of instruction in the so-called academic subjects 
is already inadequate and ought not to be reduced, and (3) instruction 
in applied science and industrial subjects is costly, and there is no 
money to pay for it. 

To meet the first objection, the best way is to increase school time 
per day and per year. This would now be possible with due regard 
for the health and vigor of the children, because many of the new 
subjects call for bodily exercises, and also industrial teaching, and the 
vacation schools, grounds and buildings make the hours spent in school 
quite as healthy as those spent at home, healthier indeed under many 
urban conditions. An extension of school time from twenty-five hours 
a week to from thirty-three to forty-four hours a week, according to the 
age of the pupils, would make great improvements possible. 

In cities and large towns the summer vacation should be much 
reduced. This lengthening of the weekly school time has already begun 
in day schools which make much of manual training and industrial 
teaching, and the vacation summer camps, and summer sessions are 
making head against the evils of the long vacation. In connection with 
the increased interest in all school work resulting from the admission 
of the life-career motive, the increase of school time will meet com- 
pletely the second of the above objections. 

There will be no need to reduce the academic or cultural elements 
of the present high school program. It will be possible to give the essen- 
tials of the common school course and also much manual and industrial 
instruction. ‘This is not prophecy, but merely the recognition of existing 
facts. 

Finally, the third objection—no money—must be met by getting 
more money, public and private, to spend on schools. Some unob- 
servant and unimaginative people say that it is impossible to increase 
public expenditure, whether for schools or any other object. The answer 
to that pessimism is that public expenditure for schools and for many 
other objects has been greatly increased within the past thirty years 
and that almost all citizens hold that school expenditure ought to be 
increased, even though the total expenditures of the community should 
rise, because, if judiciously made, it yields a larger and quicker return, 
return, material, mental, and moral, than any other expenditure. 
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Gleanings 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 





A meeting of the Scholia Club was held at the Bismarck Cafe, 
in San Francisco, on August 20th, Professor Jenkins of Stanford pre- 
siding. The address of the evening was given by Dept. Supt. T. L. 
Heaton of San Francisco on “Some Aspects of English in the High 
School.”” Mr. Heaton’s presentation was clear and forceful. After 
considerable discussion by the members it was moved by Dept. Supt. 
Cox of Oakland that a committee of three be appointed to prepare a 
reading list for use in high schools, this list to be presented to high school 
bodies and to the university authorities. It was deemed desirable to get 
the universities to increase options on the entrance requirements in lit- 
erature. 


D. W. Lindsay, who was principal of the College City high school 
last year, has accepted the principalship of the Modoc County high 
school at Alturas. 


Wm. A. Nord, teacher of science in the Chino high school, has been 
made principal of the Arroyo Grande high school, vice Chas. Woods. 
Mr. Woods will have charge of the science department of the Tulare 
high school. 


J. S. Denton has accepted the principalship of the Azusa high school, 
vice Edward Solomon. For the past three years Mr. Denton has been 
principal of the Oxnard high school. 


Jas. I. Martin, teacher of mathematics in the Hanford high school, 
has accepted the principalship of the Benicia high school, vice Clarence 

Crane. Mr. Crane resigned to accept the supervising-principalship 
of the San Leandro grammar schools. 


Percy E. Rowell, principal of the Lompoc high school, has been 
elected teacher of sciences at the Gardena Agricultural high school. 
This new school is a part of the Los Angeles system, and here the forma- 
tion of a suitable course for agricultural high schools will be worked 
out. The school has eighteen acres of land, all of which will be grad- 
ually utilized. Theory and practice combined should make this new 
school a great help to the entire problem of agricultural education in 
California. The faculty of seven contains five men. 


W. T. Randall, ex-principal of the Preston School of Industry, 
will be in charge of the Brawley schools (Imperial County) this year. 





Wm. A. Vivian, of the Santa Rosa high school, is now in charge 
of the Brentwood high school. * 
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GORDON READERS 


Comprehensive Method of Teaching Reading 
A New Manual and Books Three and Four are NOW READY 

SUPERINTENDENTS who have watched the great improve- 
ment in their primary reading since the introduction of the 
Gordon Method, will be glad to learn of the addition of Books 
Three and Four to the series. 

While the new books review and clinch the phonic instruction 
given in the preceding books, they do not sacrifice the reading— 
either in content or diction—to the Method. They contain 
unusually bright and fresh material, most of which has never 
before been made available to children in the schools. 

TEACHERS who are now basing their work upon the Gordon 
Method, will welcome the new Manual, which will greatly lessen 
the labor and increase the efficiency of their work. 

The Gordon System now consists of the following: 
i. Stihewie Gd Timer Games oi.vosicccccscesecissves Price, $1.20 


3 Phonogram Charts; 6 Equivalent Vowel Sound Charts; 
44 Letter Squares. 
i FN I on voc tiebieicdnstcnnecadnsvass Price, $1.00 
Book One..... Price, 35 cents Book Three...Price, 40 cents 
Book Two....Price, 35 cents Book Four....Price, 50 cents 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 565 Market St., S. F. 
Represented by G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager. CHARLES F. SCOTT 
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HENRY F. STARBUCK, arcuitect 


School Buildings a Specialty. Expert in heating and Ventilating 
ROOM 4 MACDONOUGH BLDG. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Physics Send for the following Catalogs 


Select Apparatus for Coleman’s 
New Manual 


Chemi St ry ee Apparatus 
Science 


PHYSICS APPARATUS FOR ALL BOOKS 
HIGH-CLASS CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
CHEMICALS OF HIGHEST PURITT® 


University Apparatus Co. 
2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


 “* CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 


CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 
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GLEANINGS 





H. H. Tracy, science teacher in the Tulare high school, has accepted 
the principalship of the Ceres high school, vice John E. Williams. 


Dr. Osmer Abbott, who was principal of the Oleander high school 


for the past nine years, is now principal of the Coalinga high school, vice 


W. B. Gladfelter. 


R. S. Phelps has accepted the principalship of the Concord high 
school, vice Mr. Dixon. Mr. Dixon will be in charge of the new high 
school at Ripon, San Joaquin County, for next year. 


: Herbert Lee, of the Los Angeles high school, has resigned his posi- 
tion there to accept the principalship of the Oxnard high school. 


Stockton has a new salary schedule permitting grade teachers to 
reach a maximum of $1,200 with ten years’ experience. 


Vernon A. McGeorge, vice-principal of the Eureka high school, has 
been elected principal of the school. 


W. R. Murphy, supervising-principal of the Tulare schools, has 
been elected city superintendent at Pomona, vice P. W. Kauffman, 
deceased. 


C. A. Langworthy, of the Santa Ana high school, has accepted the 
principalship of the Redondo high school, vice Alton Brooks, resigned. 


Wm. A. Doron, principal of the Corona schools, is now in charge 


of the Sanger high school. 


Alameda has added Spanish, physical geography, commercial geog- 
raphy, and economics to the high school curriculum. 


A. B. Martin is the new principal of the Santa Maria high school. 
Last year he was principal of the Los Gatos high school. Mr. Watson, 
vice-principal of the Los Gatos high school, has been promoted to the 
principalship. 


Herbert O. Williams, principal of the Santa Barbara high school, 
has accepted the principalship of the Sacramento high school, vice Frank 
Tade, who goes into the Sacramento night school and studies law. 


E. L. Mitchell, principal last year of the Santa Maria high school, 
has been chosen principal of the Lompoc high school. 
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General Science Outline | | Standard Electric Clocks 
By PERCY E. ROWELL and Program Clocks 


Price, 65 cents. Automatic Simple Accurate 


Fhe only Gomseel Senne Suitable for all schools— 


book approved by California 


High School Textbook Com- large or small. 


mittee for 1910-1911. Teach- Twenty-six years of suc- 
ers will find this book an = business tells the 
excellent backbone for a re. . 
General Science course, giv- a for —- be 
ing enough stiffness, yet Cinta — 
eg - a Let us consult with you on 
to the leading texts your requirements as our 
8g 7 long experience in this spe- 
On sale now. cial line must necessarily be 
Sample sheets may be of benefit to you. 


Dee ot atta The Standard Electric 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Time Co. 


565-571 Market Street 68 Post Street San Francisco 


, ; : Home Office Waterbury, Conn. 
San Francisco California. BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 





A NECESSITY To EFFECTIVE SCHOOL WoRK 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL. 
DICTIONARY 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW CREATION. 


A NEW WORD IS FOUND— igloo, monoplane, 
\ helium. Whatdoesitmean? How pronounced? 
Origin? Spelling? The new work gives the cor- 
rect final answers. Over 400,000 Words and 
Phrases defined. 
A SYNONYM IS NEEDED. The New Interna- 
tional suggests just the word youseek. The 
fullest and most careful treatment of syn- 
onyms in English. 
YOU LONG FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA for 
full information on a subject. The New 
International provides this also. 
\, CONVENIENCE MEANS TIME 
GAINED. The new page arrangement 
will save many hours each term. 
“Stroke of Genius.” 
meee EDITOR IN CHIEF, Dr. Wm. T. Harris. 
x 6000 Illustrations that define. 2700 Pages. 
-> SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS should procure at 
J once ‘This most remarkable single volume ever 
published.” It cost nearly half a million dollars. 
WRITE for Specimen P. ._ If you are a teacher ask for booklet 
a “ Use of Dictionary.” FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., PUBLISHERS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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GLEANINGS 


A. C. Olney, who was principal of the Fresno high school for the 
_ - years, has been elected principal of the Santa Barbara high 
school. 


Herbert Priestly of the Riverside high school, has been elected 


supervising-principal of the Corona schools. 


A new high school has been organized at Danville, Contra Costa 
County. Theo. A. Cutting has been elected principal. 


C. C. Kelso has accepted the principalship of the Escondido high 
school, vice John H. Crippen, who resigned to go into business. 


The new department of agriculture in the Stockton high school 
will be in charge of Mott H. Arnold, former principal of the Imperial 
high school. 


Dr. M. S. Cross has been made principal of the Esparto high school, 
vice Wallace Turner, who resigned to accept the principalship of the Ione 
high school. 


Geo. Albee, principal of the Eureka high school for the past 
thirteen years, was offered and accepted the supervising-principalship 
of the Tulare schools. The plans instituted by Mr. Albee on polytechnic 
lines in the Eureka high school will be carried out by the present corps 
of teachers. 


Frank Cummings, teacher of history in the Sacramento high school, 
has accepted the principalship of the Ferndale high school, vice W. S. 
Moore, who resigned to go into business. 


Geo. Unnewehr, of the Placer County high school, has accepted 
the principalship of the Gridley high school. 


W. S. Rice, formerly teacher of drawing in Stockton, has been made 
head of the drawing department of the Alameda high school. 


Thomas Roesman has been elected principal of the Hanford high 
school, vice Harry Rode, resigned to enter business. 


Wm. Inch, principal of the Sonora high school, has resigned to 
accept the supervising-principalship of the Lodi schools, vice U 
Nicholson. 
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Spend Your Next Vacation In 


Yosemite Valley 


AN OUTING AMID THE GRANDEURS OF THE 
WORLD’ GREATEST NATURAL ATTRACTION 
BEAUTIFUL—SUBLIME 


CONDITIONS IDEAL FOR 
REST AND RECREATION 


Daily Outings to Points of 
Interest. 


Jolly Times Around the 
Evening Camp-fire. 


The Best Society, Congenial 
Companions. 





Good Hotels - Boarding Camps - Private Camping 


@ You have your choice of accommodations at reasonable 
rates. This outing is not more expensive than many another 
to inferior or commonplace resorts. A vacation in Yosemite 
is restful and inspiring—never to be forgotten, and one you 
will wish to repeat. Teachers are going to the valley in 
larger numbers each season. You can go alone if your 
friends can not go with you, for you will be sure to find 


good company on the way. 
ASK FOR YOSEMITE OUTING FOLDER 


Oo. W. LEHMER, Traffic Manager Merced, Cal. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Hducational News. 
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F. S. Springer, of the Fresno department, has accepted the princi- 
palship of the new high school at Kerman. 


M. B. Hockenberry has accepted the principalship of the Imperial 
high school, vice Mott H. Arnold. 


W. P. Campbell, of the Mendocino high school, has been elected 
principal of the Sonora high school. Mr. Campbell will add a-depart- 


ment of manual training and domestic science to the course of study at 
Sonora. 


J. N. Keran is now in charge of the Mendocino high school. 


All teachers of drawing should avail themselves of the kind offer 
of Eugene Dietzgen Co. in their advertisement in this number. 


F. E. Tuck, principal of the Willits high school, resigned to accept 
the supervising-principalship of the Nevada City schools, vice J. M. 
Hahn, resigned. Mr. Blackman, of the Truckee high school, has been 
elected to Mr. Tuck’s place at Willits. 


Hugh Owens, of the Silver City, New Mexico, normal school, 
has been elected principal of the Orosi high school, Tulare County, 
vice Miss Frances Snell, resigned. 


Frederick Liddeke has been made principal of the Fresno high 
school and of the new Junior College. Mr. Liddeke is a graduate of 
Harvard, and has just returned from a year’s study in Germany. Supt. 
C. L. McLane is receiving many inquiries daily from all parts of the 
country as to the plan and practical working of the Junior College. 


W. A. Dunn, vice-principal of the Los Angeles polytechnic high 
school, has been made principal, vice John H. Francis, promoted to the 
city superintendency. 


J. B. Lillard, head of science department in the Olive Street high 
school (Los Angeles), has been elected principal of the Gardena high 
school. 


Berkeley has appropriated $4,000 for the equipment and mainte- 
nance of playgrounds. This is Berkeley’s first move in the cause. 
James T. Preston, one of the principals, is president of the playgrounds 
commission. As Berkeley never does things by halves, we shall expect 
to see the good work pushed along in a lively manner. 
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Progressive Road to Reading 


NORTH, East, South and West—this series of readers 

is gaining widespread popularity. The material— 
from the very first page of the first book—is as interest- 
ing to the child as a “‘story-book.”’ Yet it is real litera- 
ture. It cultivates his imagination, satisfies his love for 
the dramatic, and makes him eager to learn to read. 


Book One, 32c.; Book Two, 40c.; Book Three, 48c.; Plan of Work, 25c. 


Guide Books to English 


By Chas. B. Gilbert and Ada V. S. Harris 


Original, interesting and praétical. They teach the 
pupil how to express himself in English that is correct, 
forceful and unstilted. 


Book One, 45c. °.° Book Two, 60c. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 


565 Market Street 












San Francisco 





Agriculture for Schools of the 
Pacific Coast 
By Hitcarp AND OsTERHOUT 


Pp. 428, $1.00 


If a course in Agriculture has not yet been established in your 
school, it is of course being considered, and you should familiarize 
yourself with this book, written by California men, to meet Califor- 
nia conditions. 


It has already been adopted as a required book for seventh 
and eighth grades in Los Angeles City and County, San Diegs 
County, and Long Beach City Schools. 


We shall be glad to correspond with you about this book. 


The Macmillan Company 


565 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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On a recent visit to Alameda, Mrs. Minnie W. Rutherford, national 
superintendent of the juvenile W. C. T. U., declared that Lincoln Park, 


in Alameda, is the most finely equipped playground she has seen in 
America. enginsddiniadilinth 


Thomas F. Brownscombe, supervising-principal of the National City 
schools, has been elected city superintendent of Santa Rosa, vice 
A. C. Barker, who goes to Oakland as one of the deputy superintendents. 


Huntington Park Union high school will begin the year’s work in its 
new sixty-thousand-dollar building. The school has all modern equip- 
ment, including manual training and domestic arts. Mr. A. F. Wood is 
the efficient principal. J. M. Reeder resigned the principalship of 
the Lowell school, Redlands, to accept the vice-principalship and head 
of the commercial department. 


At a meeting of the San Jose Board of Education in June, Supt. 
Alex. Sherriffs was re-elected for a term of four years and his salary 
was increased from $2,000 to $3,600. Congratulations. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Everett Shepardson, supervisor of the training school of the Los 
Angeles Normal, spent a portion of his vacation visiting schools for the 
training of teachers in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana. Mr. 
Shepardson had the pleasure of enjoying the festivities of commencement 
week at the University of Indiana, and also at the Indiana State Nor- 
mal, having been graduated from both institutions. He had the honor 


of delivering the annual address before the Alumni Association at the 
university. 


Dr. C. C. Van Liew, president of the Chico Normal, was dis- 
missed by the board of trustees on August 26th. In July charges 
touching Dr. Van Liew’s character were preferred by Governor Gillett. 
A formal hearing was had, resulting in the exoneration of the educator 
by a vote of three to two. A few days later one of the trustees whu 
had voted for the exoneration of Dr. Van Liew died, and the vacancy 
was filled through appointment by the governor. A meeting of the 
reconstructed board was held on August 26th, and upon Dr. Van Liew’s 
refusal to resign the board summarily ousted him. In voting to dismiss, 
two of the trustees expressed their unshaken confidence in Dr. Van Liew 
as a man and an educator, but stated that owing to the great publicity 
of the trial they believed that the best interests of the school would be 
served by a change in the presidency. Dr. Van Liew’s successor will 
be chosen some time late in September. 
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The 


Remington 
Operator 


enjoys a decisive advantage over other operators 
—that of operating ‘‘ The Standard Machine.”’ 
The Remington is the machine in widest use 
—therefore the 

Remington opera- 


tor has the widest 
, choice of positions. 
The Remington 
is recognized as the 
best —therefore the 
Remington operator 
has the choice of 
the best positions. 
i The Remington is 
sold by the greatest typewriter organization; 
the organization which helps operators to get 
more and better positions than any other 
medium. 

No wonder that most operators are Reming- 
ton operators, and most schools are Remington 
schools. 

3s 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


[Incorporated] 


New York and Everywhere 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley of Stanford University will spend 
the second half of this school year at Harvard University, lecturing on 
school administration. Professor Cubberley will leave California for 
this work early in January. Harvard is borrowing him from Stanford, 
so to speak. We serve notice that we want him returned in good 
condition. 


Mills College opened on August 18th with the largest freshman 
class in its history. This year marks the close of seminary work at 
Mills, only college courses now being offered to entrants. Every State 
on the coast is represented in the new freshman class, and there are 
several upper-division students from other colleges. Mills has a new 
director of the gymnasium in Miss Hagelthorn of the Boston School of 
Gymnastics. This well-known school is under the direction of Miss 
Homans, who is head of the physical training at Wellesley. 


The farmers of California are learning the value of farmers’ insti- 
tutes. Numerous requests have been received by the College of Agri- 
culture at the University of California asking for institutes at various 
places throughout the State. To meet these requests a schedule is now 
being prepared by the university authorities. It is a fine thing to see om 
university being taken to the people. 


At the summer session of the University of California more than 
a thousand students were enrolled, making the session the largest and 
best in the history of the university. It is estimated that over five hun- 
dred teachers were in attendance. It became necessary in many cases 
to double the courses in education. 


President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin addressed the faculty 
and students of Mills College, August 31st, on the “Fine Art of 
Living.” On the Sunday following, an address was given at Lisser 
Hall by the Rev. Nash of the Pacific Theological Seminary. The 
regular Sabbath services at Mills, held at 11 a. m., are open to all. 
Fine music by a vested choir, followed by an address by some promi- 
nent divine, is the pleasing order of the day. 


With an enrollment of nearly 400 in its graduate courses, the Uni- 
versity of California now leads all the state universities in the country. 
The largest group in this big enrollment are candidates for the high 
school certificate. 
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The Question of School Furniture 


is one which directly concerns the school principal 
ahd teacher. Without comfortable, and satisfactory 
and noiseless furniture and equipment the best re- 
sults can not be obtained in the schoolroom. 

For more than a generation 


Triumph School Furniture 
has maintained its position at the head of the list 
as the most perfect school desk ever constructed. 
See that your school rooms are equipped with 
Triumph Automatic and Adjustable Desks. 


If interested in the subject of Blackboards 
send for a copy of a handsome new booklet ‘*‘ Good 
Blackboards.’’ 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
365-367 Market Street 
San Francisco 
210-212 North Main Street 
Los Angeles 


Boynton - Esterly 


California 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OFFICES: 
525 Stimson Block, LOS ANGELES 
717 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 


SCHOOLS “re invited to make 


known their need 
whenever any vacancies occur. No 
charge for services. To save time, 
phone or wire at our expense. 


TEACHERS an to en- 


with us. 
We are constantly in need of efficient 
Teachers for good positions. Call or 
send for full information, free. 


THE PRESENT MANAGERS, 
Cc. C. BOYNTON and CALVIN 
ESTERLY, have filled more vacancies 


on their distinctive field than those of 
all other Teachers’ Agencies combined. 


The School Desk 


THAT WINS ITS WAY 


ANDREWS NONOISE DESK 
ABSGLUTELY AND PERMANENTLY NOISELESS 


For nearly half a century the name Andrews 
on a school desk has been a mark of quality—a 
quality mever approached by a competitor. An- 
drews school furniture is known and is famous 
throughout the civilized world. In use in all 
countries. If you need School Desks or Supplies, 
such as Maps, Charts, Globes, Blackboards, etc., let 
us know your wants and we will send you prices 
most attractive. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


422 Pacific BLoG., SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. 


The 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


30,000 Positions Filled 
4,800 on Pacific Coast 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES 


Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y.,Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Ill., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Denver, Colo., Spokane, 
Wash., Portland, Ore. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had a 
wonderful record and their managers are men 
of integrity and ability."’—Western Journal of 
Education. 
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The department of education of the University of California an- 
nounces a continuation of the course in ““The Schools of California.” 
The first series of lectures in this course, as announced in August, 1909, 
took up the subject of school supervision and administration in general. 
The second series covered the general administration of the high school 
and its place in the educational system. ‘The lectures for the present 
semester will continue the general subject of secondary education. While 
the course was designed primarily for university students of education, it 
has been gratifying to note the interest taken in the lectures by school 
teachers in the vicinity of Berkeley. Teachers in all grades of the 
schools are therefore especially invited to attend these lectures, either as 
students or auditors. One unit of credit will be given for satisfactory 
work in the course. The lectures will be given at 4 p. m. on Thursdays, 
in 109 California Hall. 

September 8th.—The Development of a Country School for Boys, 
Mr. Sherman D. Thacher, the Thacher School, Nordhoff. 

September 15th.—The Future of High School Athletics, Principal 
George C. Thompson, Alameda High School. 

September 22d.—Co-operation between the Schools and the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Assistant Professor E. B. Babcock, Uni- 
versity Department of Agriculture. 

September 29th.—The Relation of the Study of Physical Geog- 
—- the Industries of the State, Mr. Fred. W. Koch, Lowell High 

ool. 

October 6th.—The Efficiency Curve of the High School Curricu- 
lum, Principal George A. Merrill, California School of Mechanical 
Arts. 

October 13th.—Humanistic Science, Assistant Professor W. C. 
Morgan, University Department of Chemistry. 

October 20th.—High School Courses for Girls, Principal William 
H. Synder, Hollywood High School. 

October 27th.—The Relation of High School English to College 
English, President Luella Clay Carson, Mills College. 

November 3d.—Student Activities in the High School, Principal 
H. O. Williams, Sacramento High School. 

November 10th.—High School Mathematics for the Average Stu- 
dent, Miss Thirmuthis Brookman, Berkeley High School. 

November | 7th.—Personality in the High School Teacher, Prin- 
cipal T. J. Penfield, Vacaville High School. 

December | st.—Principal Frederick Liddeke, Fresno High School. 

December 8th.—The Teacher as “Leading Citizen,” Professor 
A. F. Lange, University Department of Education. 
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The Bradley Books 


embody a select line of helpful volumes which every teacher should 
be familiar with. They are not textbooks, but are designed for the 
teacher’s desk, to supplement and facilitate regular courses of study. 
No matter what you teach you will find among them something of 
interest and helpfulness. 


Send for complete list of titles. 


SOME NEWEST ISSUES ARE 
ScHOOL DRAWING, A REAL CORRELATION, by Fred H. Daniels 
STorIEs AND RHYMES FORA CHILD - - - by C. S. Bailey 
STORIES FOR WAKELAND AND DREAMLAND, by Anne E. Allen 
RosertT Louis STEVENSON Soncs~7~ - by Ethel Crowninshield 


Full descriptions of these books will be found in our new cata- 
logue, mailed free. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


575 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Fifty-five New Teachers 


dente of our pupils were successful in 

securing Grammar School Certificates 
as a result of the mid-summer examinations. 
They are now teachers and we shall ap- 
preciate any courtesies extended to them by 
the experienced teachers of the state. 


WESTERN NORMAL 


Stockton, California 
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This year’s enrollment at the University of California shows a 
marked increase in students who are looking forward to teaching the 
so-called special subjects—drawing, manual training, domestic science, 
etc. 


Professor E. B. Babcock of the Department of Agriculture of the 
University of California, was called recently by Supt. E. L. Cave of 
Bellingham, Washington, to address a joint county and city institute in 
Bellingham. Walter J. Kenyon, well known to California teachers, was 
also on the program. 


On his recent trip East, President Wheeler secured the acceptance 
of Colonel Roosevelt to deliver the Charter Day address next March. 
The ex-President will deliver six other lectures at the University during 
his visit here. 


A KinpbLy LETTER To JOHN SWETT 


On the occasion of the eightieth birthday of John Swett, the “grand 
old man” of California education, the following letter was sent to the 
venerable educator by President Thomas R. Bannerman of the San 
Francisco Board of Education: 

“Dear Mr. Swett—The felicitations of the Board of Education and 
the teachers and pupils of the San Francisco school department are 
hereby tendered you on this the eightieth anniversary of your natal day. 

‘“*Thousands of men and women, former pupils of yours or who 
have known and esteemed you as an educator, will heartily unite in this 
message of greeting and kindly regard. 

“In place of the John Swett School destroyed in the fire of 1906 
and now represented by temporary shacks, will soon be erected one of 
the noblest school buildings in our city, and for generations to come 
its title will appear as a monument to your memory. 

“Cordially wishing you, in the words of dear old Olver Wendell 
Holmes: 


se 


A life with tranquil comfort blest, 
The young man’s health, the rich man’s plenty, 
All earth can give that earth has best, 
And heaven at fourscore years and twenty,’ 
“T am, sincerely yours, 


““THomaAs R. BANNERMAN.” 


**A man always looks foolish when he is proposing marriage,” said 
the observant girl. 

*““Well,”’ replied Miss Cayenne, “in a great many cases he is.”-— 
Washington Star. 
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Coming to Business *» 
College this Fall e 


BOOKKEEPING 


Actual business methods are employed. Each student 
engages in business buying and selling, issuing and receiv- 
ing different kinds of papers and keeping his accounts 
carefully and accurately. He makes out trial balances and 
renders financial statements. Expert accountants are in 
charge of this department. 


SHORTHAND 


We teach Gregg Shorthand—winner of Ist, 2d and 3d 
prizes in the International Speed Contest held in Wash- 
ington May, 1910—easiest and most legible system. One 
of the teachers in charge of our department was Official 
Court Reporter for six years. We also teach the Pitmanic 
Systems. 


POSITIONS 


We enroll the best class of students; we give the most 
careful instruction, and we require hard, earnest work; we 
recommend only those who are capable. The result is 
business men prefer our graduates and we have many more 
calls than we can fill. 


Write for our booklet and samples of work. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A. S. WEAVER, President 908 Market St. San Francisco 
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OUTSIDE THE STATE 


Dr. Henry Suzzallo, professor of the philosophy of education 
in Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and editor of Houghton 
Mifflin Company’s “‘Riverside Educational Monographs,” has just beer 
elected national secretary for the Educational Society of American 
Universities. He has also been made a fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. These honorary elections have 
come to Professor Suzzallo as a result of his brilliant investigations in 


the field of education. 


Of 137 state normal schools, 87 are now giving some instruction in 
agriculture. 


At a recent meeting the Board of Education of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, decided to have one open-air room in every new school building. 
If this policy were generally adopted throughout the country, tuberculosis 
among children would be practically eradicated. 


A Michigan man has leased land for school purposes for a period 
of ninety-nine years, the rental to be one clover blossom per year, which 
is to be picked on the lot and given to himself or heirs. It is safe to 
say that there will always be some clover growing on that land. 


A bill has been introduced in the house of commons of England, 
which empowers local educational authorities “‘to inform, advise, and 
assist boys and girls leaving school with reference to their life work.” 


A new system of household economics is to be introduced into 
Chicago by the new two-year vocational course in the Chicago high 
schools. One of the studies that the girls who take the household arts’ 
course will have to master is named “Division of Income.”” Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, superintendent of schools, says that the girls are going 
to know how to split up a pay check so closely that they will foresee a 
needed yeast cake four days ahead. 


The Prussian minister of education has addressed a circular to the 
universities recommending the organization of instruction in open-air 
games. Emphasis is laid on German national games, and the purpose 
of the movement is to train instructors for primary and secondary 
schools. 


Joseph Lee of Boston, the recently elected president of the Play- 
ground Association of America, is recognized as the father of the play- 
ground movement in the United States. 
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AT LAST! 


An Ideal One Book Music Course for Un- 
graded Country Schools 


The “Song Reader” 


By McLAUGHLIN & GILCHRIST 
PRICE 45¢ 


The Cream of the New Educational Music Course 
in One Volume 


Ginn & Company, Publishers 


717 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Machinery & Electrical Co. 


ENGINEERS 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


POWER PLANTS, MACHINERY 
VACUUM CLEANER, ETC. 


Office and Salesroom, 351-353 N. MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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The committee on the “Relation of Industrial Education to the 
General System of Education in the United States,” has submitted its 
report to President Taft. Its principal recommendation is that the 
United States Bureau of Education should set to work to gather the 
information necessary in order to decide upon the proper course to 
pursye as to industrial education and that Congress should provide the 
means necessary for the carrying out of such an investigation. 


The city of London requires thirty square feet of playground for 
every child attending school. 


State superintendents of Western States will meet at Salt Lake 
City on November 15th. This meeting grows out of the success of a 
week’s conference of state superintendents held at Lincoln, Nebraska, in 


May. 


The number of cities maintaining supervised playgrounds in 1907 


was 90; in 1908 it was 177; in 1909 it was 336. 


The total enrollment in normal schools of the State of New York 


decreased from 5,060 in 1896 to 2,313 in 1908. 


The school board of New Orleans offers increase of salary to 
teachers completing extension courses in Tulane University. 


Dr. F. E. Farrington, formerly of the University of California and 
lately of the University of Texas, has been called to the chair of com- 
parative education at Columbia University. Dr. Farrington will spend 
half of each year in Europe studying educational systems and conditions. 
The other half of the year will be given to his lecture work at the 
University. This would seem to be a good, practicable plan. 


Professor William James of Harvard, one of America’s leading 
- educators and philosophers, died on August 27th. Professor James 
will long be remembered by the teachers of America for his book, ““Talks 
to Teachers on Psychology and Life’s Ideals’’— the simplest and best 
book on the subject for the daily guidance of teachers. 


THE Easy Way 
A little bit of kindness to others now and then; 
A little bit of blindness to the faults of other men; 
The wish to be forgiving when things, somehow, go wrong— 
Then life is worth the living, and hope is in the song. 


S. E. Kiser. 
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CALIFORNIA .... LOS ANGELES 


Harvard School 
FOR BOYS 


(MILITARY) 


Fits for college and business. 
Fine Buildings. Fourteen 
Masters. Chemical and Phys- 
ical Laboratories. Machine 
Shops for Manual Training. 
Complete Commercial Courses. 
Stenography. Bookkeeping. 
Typewriting. Business Arith- 
metic. Ten-acre Campus, laid 
out for all kinds of Athletic 
Sports. Cement Tennis Courts. 
Quarter-mile Track and 220- 
yard Straightaway. Two Gym- 
nasiums. Gallery Track. Hot 
and Cold Shower Baths. Indoor 
Rifle Range. U. S. Army 
Officer detailed by the Secre- 
tary of War. 


Fall Term Begins Monday, Sept. 19, 1910 
(Send for Illustrated Catalogue) 
Prin. Grenville C. Emery, Litt. D., 
Late Master in the Boston Latin School 








California in Actual Relief 


Modeled According to the Latest 
Reports of the United States 
Geological Survey 





The modeling of this new, actual 
relief map is accurate to the smallest 
detail. Particular pains have been 
taken to make its topography perfect. 
The valleys, mountain ranges, and 
peaks are shown as well as the rivers, 
lakes, cities and towns. The counties 
are outlined and the railroads of the 
state traced accurately. The large 
forests and natural reserves are indi- 
eated as are also other geographical 
features of especial interest. 

Supplementing the model of the 
state of California there are for special 
reference enlarged sections of the 
vicinities around San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

The size of the map is 34 in. x 41% in. 
It is made of a special composition 
which is both light and durable and it 
may be hung upon the wall for general 
demonstration or placed upon the table 
for class study. 

Send for circular describing the map 
at length. 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


154 SUTTER STREET 


Factories: 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Frankfurt, Germany 


The difficulty of projecting Opaque Objects is solved by our New Lantern 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Also permit us to quote you on Microscopes and Laboratory Supplies 
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COLLEGE*SCHOOL 
SOCIETY--LODGE. 


Larson & Company 
150 Post St. Jeweler’s Building 





SAN FRANCISCO 








FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one 
student in each county and city in the U. S. 


Normal, Academic and Business Courses. 
Alg. Chem. Physics. Arith. Bookkeeping 
_ Rhet. Phys. Geog. Geog. Shorthand 


t. Geom. lethods. Gram. Penmanship 
Bot. Geol. Zool. Hist. Com. Law. 
50 other branches from which to select. 








Cut out this ad. and mail with application for Free 
Tuition to Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


————eEeEeEeEeEeEeaoOo——————eeeeeee— 
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Our Book Shelf 


ROWELL’s GENERAL SCIENCE OUTLINE. By Percy E. Rowell, 
Teacher of Science in the Gardena Agricultural High School. 


Paper, 150 pages. Price, 65 cents. Cunningham, Curtiss & 
Welch, San Francisco. 


A book designed to give first-year pupils in the high school a general 
view of the field of science, using as a guiding principle in the selection of 
material the application of science to life. The outline contains more than 
1,200 references to the leading text-books of elementary science and to 
the publications of the Department of Agriculture. The course as outlined 
is very flexible—it can be added to or subtracted from at the pleasure 
of the instructor using it. The book is clearly in line with a growing 
conviction that we should set aside our present technical courses in high 
school physics and chemistry in favor of a more sympathetic general 
knowledge of science. 


PALMER’S ELEMENTARY HorRTICULTURE FOR CALIFORNIA 
ScHoots. By Clayton F. Palmer, Instructor in Agricultural Na- 
ture Study, Los Angeles Normal. Paper, 76 pages. Price, 50 
cents. Los Angeles Normal School Bulletin. 


This manual was written primarily as a guide for the use of classes 
in agricultural nature study in the Los Angeles Normal, and in the 
Training School. The book will prove very helpful to all teachers 
interested in the subject. In a simple, practical way, the author treats 
the School Garden, The Lath House, Seed-Sowing in Boxes, Trans- 
planting, Propagation of Plants, House Plants, Window Boxes and 
Their Care, and other essential topics. The whole thing is so plain that 
any intelligent teacher can not fail to receive valuable assistance from 


the book. 


GaINEs’s PATHWAY TO WESTERN LITERATURE. By Nettie S. 
Gaines, Teacher in City Schools of Stockton. Cloth, 245 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. Nettie S. Gaines, Stockton, California. 


We have waited for some years for a book like this. The compiler 
has selected many short extracts from our leading Western writers, so that 
California children in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades may secure a 
real knowledge and genuine appreciation of the best in our Western lit- 
erature. The selections cover the period from pioneer days to the present. 
The book may profitably be used as a literary reader, or for supple- 
mentary work in connection with the geography and history of the 
West. We congratulate Mrs. Gaines on the completion of a good piece 


of work. 
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The Child Classics 


A SERIES OF GRADED 
READERS FOR SCHOOLS 


By Georgia Alexander 
Supervising Principal Indianapolis Public Schools. 


“*The best readers in the market.”— Martha Fleming, Profes- 
sor of Reading, School of Education, University of Chicago. 

“The selection of material included shows great judgment, and 
the series is as noteworthy for what is omitted as for what it con- 
tains. The set ought to have a very large sale and usefulness.” — 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor of Education, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

“The Child Classic Series is interesting, well graded, read- 
able. Our boys and girls are delighted with the books.” — Jas. A. 
Barr, City Superintendent of Schools, Stockton, California. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF MERIT: 
A simple but complete phonic method based on interest. 
The use of classic material only in compiling the text. 


The strong human interest of the stories and poems, and the 
variety which they represent. 


The unique biographical sketches of authors in the Fourth and 
Fifth Readers were written as really to interest boys and girls. 

The careful grading of the entire series. 

The clear type, the excellent paper, the good binding. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Fanny Y. Cory, Sarah Stillwell, Alice Barber Stevens, 
E. M. Ashe, Arthur I. Keller, Howard Chandler Christy. 


For elaborate descriptive booklet, introductory terms, etc., write 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





HAMILTON’S WHITTIER IN THE ScHoots. By Arthur L. Hamil- 
ton, Superintendent Pasadena Schools. Linen, 83 pages. Price, 
25 cents. Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co., 770 Mission street, San 


Francisco. 


In this latest addition to these publishers’ well-known ‘‘Practical 
Aids to Literature,’” Supt. Hamilton has given us a helpful book. The 
volume contains Snow-Bound, The Barefoot Boy, Among the Hills, 
The Huskers, and the Corn Song. A sympathetic study-plan of each 
of the first three classics is included, that on Snow-Bound being espe- 
cially helpful. With this book a class might well make a careful study 
of Snow-Bound and read the other selections for themselves. 


CHANNING’S ELEMENTS OF UNITED StaTEs History. By Edward 
Channing, Professor of History in Harvard University. Cloth, 416 
pages, illustrated. Price, 90 cents. The Macmillan Co., 567 


Market street, San Francisco. 


This book is designed primarily for use in seventh or eighth grades 
of schools where there is little opportunity to make an extended use of 
other books in connection with classwork. It is complete in itself. The 
text is simple and clear, assisted by numerous helpful pictures and also 
by a set of black and white sketch maps. The book is especially valu- 
able for rural schools. 


In praising Webster’s New International Dictionary, the Journal oj 
Education (Boston) says: “It is the most remarkable single volume 
ever published.”’ It is a volume of 2,700 pages, 6,000 illustrations, and 
400,000 words. The publishers ( G. & C. Merriam Co.) rightly say 
of it: ‘‘Not a new edition; not a mere revision; but a new creation.” 
We have seen nothing in the form of a dictionary that approaches this 
new Webster. 


Tay.Lor’s Worp STuDY.IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Dr. 
Joseph S. Taylor, District Superintendent of Schools, New York. 
Cloth, 177 pages. Price, $1.00. Educational Publishing Co., 
717 Market street, San Francisco. 


This book brings together in one brief volume the gist of the psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy of word-study. It treats in a reasonable way of the 
scope of word-study, psychology of spelling, methods of teaching spell- 
ing, meaning and use of words and methods of teaching them, and has 
a chapter on devices in word-study. The book is bright and decidedly 
suggestive. 
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LOOK FOR THE EYE 
Bigrone 


Trade Mark Registered 
ON YOUR 


Composition Books 
Spelling Tablets, Student’s Note Books 


The Best and most Comprehensive Line of 
School Stationery 


Write for Catalogue 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


AGENTS FOR ALL 


SCHOOL BOOK PUBLISHERS 
565-571 Market St., San Francisco 252 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 


The Teachers’ Edition 


OF THE 


Short Story Club Magazine 


CONTAINING 


Prose and Poetry for Children 


In Use in Santa Clara County as a Desk 
Book for Teachers 


This is the best collection of Mottoes, Literary Recitations, and 
Poetry for children yet placed before teachers. 


The finest material for memory work, drawn both from western 


and general literature. 

Dr. Margaret E. Schallenberger, Principal of the San Jose Normal 
Training School, says: .‘‘Our Department Teachers in the Training 
School have used effectively the Teachers’ Edition of the ‘Short Story 
Club Magazine.’ It contains many choice selections, mottoes, lists of 


books, etc., all of which can be utilized to advantage in the various 
grades of any school.” 


Send twenty-five cents in stamps to the 
PACIFIC SHORT STORY CLUB 


San Jose, California, for a copy. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





SEATON’S SELECTED SHOP PROBLEMS. By Geo. A. Seaton, Director 
of Manual Training, Shaw High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl. 


This collection of problems in woodworking has been made to meet 
the needs of busy teachers. There are 16 studies of useful, easily-made 
articles, accompanied by the working plates of the same. It is a good 
thing to get a new idea occasionally. Every teacher of manual training 
will surely find something worth while in this practical collection. 


The educational department of Houghton Mifflin Company has re- 
cently prepared three new catalogues: (1) “A Catalogue of Educa- 
tional Books for Elementary and Secondary Schools,” (2) a “Com- 
plete Descriptive Catalogue of the Riverside Literature Series,” (3) 
““A Catalogue of Books for College Courses.” Unusual pains have 
been taken to make each of these catalogues attractive and serviceable. 
They are new in every sense of the word, being set from new type, having 
new cover designs, and their contents being newly arranged. Teachers 
and all others who are interested may obtain a copy of any of these 
catalogues by writing to the publishers in Boston, New York or Chicago. 





Tre Webster-Cooley 


NEW COURSE IN ENGLISH 


Select a Text the Pupils Enjoy and You 
Have the Book That They Will Study 















In a recent voting contest by pupils these books received a 
unanimous vote in competition with four other modern series. The 
reason is clear to those teachers who have used the books during 
the past year. 

Tue New Course IN ENGLISH has been sent to every city 
and county superintendent in California with our compliments. 

Twenty cities and counties in Washington have just adopted 
the Webster-Cooley books besides many important eastern cities. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


H. M. HEBDEN 
565 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ever Seen 
California’s 


Holland P 


Take 


Southern Pacific’s 


Netherland’s Route 


The Daylight service between San 
Francisco and Sacramento via 


the new Steamer ‘‘'NAVAJO”’ 


A Delightful Scenic Water Trip 


for Tourists and Auto Parties 


Meals, Beautiful Staterooms and 


Parlors 


Ask Agents 


Pacific Street Wharf, Flood Building, 
Market Street Ferry Depot, 


San Francisco 
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Texts for High Schools 


Rolfe’s New Shakespeare. Forty vol- 
umes, pocket size. The standard annotated 
edition for educational purposes. 


Gateway Series of lish Texts 
for collegé entrance. General editor, Professor 
Henry van Dyke of Princeton University, 
Twenty-six volumes, pocket size. 


Eclectic English Classics Series. 
Forty-five volumes, helpfully annotated, and low 
in price. 


Series of Modern Language Texts. 
FRENCH, forty-nine volumes; GERMAN, 
fifty-eight volumes; SPANISH, thirteen volumes. 
Carefully edited for students of every grade. 
Include the most popular of the books recom- 
mended by the Moc er Language Association 
and the College Entrance Examination Board, 
together with new texts distinguished by their 
freshness and onginality. 


Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue 
of High School and College Textbooks. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


571 Market Street, San Francisco 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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THE BUSINESS “What are the young men of this 
MAN SAYS: country thinking about?” ‘Here 

. I have been trying to get a young 
man bookkeeper and stenographer for a week and I 
can’t find him.” 


“THERE ARE MANY! want a young man for this 
REASONS WHY place. It is one of the best 


positions in our establish- 
ment for learning all the details of our business.” 


“| MUST HAVE MALE for I can promote them 


to positions of respon- 
STENOGRAPHERS sibility after they have 


learned the important details by being in close touch 
with me and my affairs.” 


“FOR THE HIGHEST must be filled by young 
AND BEST POSITIONS ™“" who know the busi- 


ness. There are thous- 
ands of successful business men to-day who owe their 
success to Stenography.” 


Heald’s Business Colleges 


have been training young people for stenographic 
positions for nearly half a century, and during this 
time over 36,000 graduates have taken a place in the 
business world. 








Location of Schools: 


San Francisco Oakland Stockton 
Los Angeles San Jose Santa Cruz 
Fresno Ocean Park Chico 

Reno Riverside Long Beach 


Write to any of these schools for free Catalog. 


E. P. HEALD, President 
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